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NOTES. 


hp MERE was purpose and meaning, then, in Oom 
Paul’s grim simile which were not at the time 
generally realized. The tortoise has put out his head 
jfar enough, even to within fifteen miles of Johannesburg, 
-jand Oom Paul’s Boers have struck hard and swift, and 
he tortoise head is severed. The tortoise, of course, 
jis the British South Africa Chartered Company, or, 
what is the same thing, Mr. Cecil Rhodes. The troops 
‘of the Chartered Company, under Dr. Jameson, have 
_|been, as the Transvaal Consul-General said yesterday, 
/ |“ hovering about our borders for weeks past.” This 
was the advancing and withdrawing of the tortoise 
jhead spoken of by President Kruger. At last the head 
‘advanced in earnest from its shell, the Chartered 
| troopers crossed the border, and Oom Paul was per- 
| fectly ready. In truth, the Boer President has shown 
_ himself a far abler man than any one supposed. Instead 
_jof being caught unprepared and rushed as Lobengula 
was, he made his preparations, read his adversary’s 
_|hand without showing his own, and when Dr. Jameson 
_ played his best card, promptly trumped it. There is no 
| Seeesioer that Dr. Jameson and the Uitlanders alike 
have been completely outgeneralled and outmanceuvred 
by the old Dutchman. 


That Mr. Rhodes, who has been the moving hand 
behind Dr. Jameson’s otherwise inexplicable attempt at 
a coup @état, should deny his complicity, and that Dr. 
_ |Jameson should support that denial, is what would be 
expected by every one who knows anything of diplo- 
-:\macy. But the circumstantial evidence is too strong 
| |to leave even a colour of plausibility to the denial. The 
| | Matabeleland campaign, if we remember aright, began 
in much the same manner. The Bechuanaland Police, 
we were told, were attacked, and certainly they crossed 
_ |the frontier at almost the same time that Dr. Jameson’s 
_ |force advanced. And in the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette” of 
2 January there is a letter addressed to a Belfast gentle- 
man from his brother in Matabeleland, dated 1 Novem- 

ber, 1895, which confirms our contention. The writer 
says :—‘‘ We hear some talk up heré of the English 
taking the Transvaal. The Chartered Company’s troops 
have gone south under secret orders. I saw them off 
about four in the morging. They took ten guns and 
a large number of waggons, so that it looks suspicious. 
The Black Watch have come to Mafeking within the 
last few days.” Clearly, if this information is correct, 
Dr. Jameson's raid into the Transvaal was planned out 
weeks ; and Mr. Cecil Rhodes must have been 
[aware of it. 


Besides, the mere fact that the news of Dr. Jameson’s 
raid reached London z/@ Pretoria and Berlin is sufficient 
to suggest to any one who knows Mr. Rhodes’s control 


of the telegraph wires in South Africa, that the 
Managing Director of the British South Africa Com- 
pany was privy to his lieutenant’s purpose. Further- 
more, the pressure that Mr. Chamberlain brought to 
bear on the officials of the British South Africa Com- 
pany showed that he at least believed that Mr. Rhodes 
knew more than he cared to admit. But, though Dr. 
Jameson runs a risk of being hanged as a filibuster, if he 
has not indeed already been killed by a Boer bullet, 
there is small likelihood that Mr. Rhodes will suffer any 
inconvenience for his action in the matter. 


The question of the moment is how Mr. Chamberlain 
will act. He showed intense energy in endeavouring to 
stop Dr. Jameson’s advance and to force him to withdraw. 
Some persons try to explain his activity by the anger 
he felt when he learned from the daily papers that 
Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Jameson had stolen a march 
upon him. He would have been more than human if 
he had failed to resent the illegal action which tore him 
away from the contemplation of his orchids in Edgbaston 
and.forced him up to London in double-quick time. 
It is said, too, that the German Emperor has communi- 
cated with our Government in such a way as to 
frighten our Foreign Secretary. Lord Salisbury’s fear, 
strengthened by the illegality of Dr. Jameson’s action 
and pointed by the dislike which Mr. Chamberlain is 
said to feel for Mr. Rhodes, explain the desperate 
energy of the Secretary for the Colonies. 


We feel certain that Englishmen wiil resent nothing 
more resolutely than such impertinent interference on 
the part of the German Emperor. Even if it be true 
that the Drill-Sergeant Autocrat would be supported in 
his remonstrance by the Governments of France and 
Russia, we still say that their interference is impertinent 
and not to be tolerated. Great Britain should resent 
such unprovoked insolence. Our Foreign Office is 
notoricus for its cowardice. Lord Granville accepted 
such insult from Germany in the matter of New Guinea 
as has never yet been taken tamely by a first-class 
Power, and we fear that Lord Salisbury is-little, if any- 
thing, stronger than Lord Granville. We are sick of 
seeing the affairs of this Empire conducted on the 
principle that governs the management of a first-class 
shop. Courtesy that runs into obsequiousness, and a 
whispering humbleness not to be distinguished from 
servility, should not be the characteristics of the repre- 
sentatives of the greatest Power in the world. 


Mr. Chamberlain must now do what he should have 
done months ago, and what, if he had done, would 
have obviated all possibility of this ill-fated coup de main 
of Dr. Jameson. He must bring pressure to b2ar on 
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President Kurger, and induce that stubborn gentleman 
to-treat the Outlanders in the Transvaal as if they were 
intelligent human beings. With all his faults, Mr. 
Chamberlain was never a pedant, never a stickler for 
law when divorced from equity, and he must know that 
the equities of the case are with Dr. Jameson and the 
thousands of Englishmen in the Transvaal ‘‘ rightly 
struggling to be free” of the intolerable, because un- 
just and oppressive, despotism of the Boer cacistocracy. 
But will Mr. Chamberlain act on his knowledge and 
conviction in this matter, or will he knuckle down to 
the German War Lord ? 


We are no Jingoes, and we have no wish to provoke 
war even with Germany; we say ‘‘ even with Germany,” 
for Germany is. to-day our trade rival, and we stand to 
win much and lose nothing by a war with her. But be- 
tween the dislike of war and the degradation of tamely sub- 
mitting to undeserved insult, only one choice is possible. 
Lord Salisbury must remember that we hold the com- 
mand of the seas, that our dockyards are able to turn 
out ships faster than all the protected dockyards of 
Europe, and that our seamen are the best and most 
numerous in the world. We allowed the Germans to 
bluff us out of New Guinea, and bluff us out of East 
Africa, and bluff us but the other day out of the Con- 
vention which Lord Kimberley had entered into with the 
Congo State. Lord Salisbury should now tell Germany 
and her allies to mind their own business. We do not 
propose to endure their interference in the affairs of the 

ransvaal. Africa, up to the Zambesi at least, must 
be controlled by Great Britain. 


It is said that the German Emperor, in defending the 
practical independence of the Transvaal Republic, counts 
on the support not only of France and Russia, but also 
of the United States. If he has indulged in any such 

leasant dream he is likely to be rudely awakened. 

he best way to get brothers to compose their little 
differences is for a stranger to attack either of them. 
We English might come to loggerheads with the 
United States, though for the future of civilization we 
sincerely trust that such a catastrophe may never come 
to pass; but, at least, we are certain that the United 
States would never attack us on the invitation of any 
foreign Power. 


In another column we advocate concessions to the 
United States in regard to the dispute with Venezuela. 
It appears that during this century we have drawn no 
fewer than seven lines defining the boundary of British 
Guiana. Under these circumstancés there should be no 
difficulty in submitting the whole question to arbitration, 
and if we make this concession to the United States, 
why not make it in the best way? We do not want the 
European Commission proposed by Mr. Stanley. We 
are quite willing to trust an American Commission if 
the President will select such Americans as we can have 
confidence in; and thus our difficulty with the United 
States can not only be put an end to, but even the bitter- 
ness caused by our attitude in their Civil War may be 
finally done away with. Lord Salisbury might signify 
through Sir Julian Pauncefote that if President Cleve- 
land would take Mr. Coudert, the Tammany Democrat, 
who has recently talked of England as ‘‘ the bully among 
the nations,” off the Commission, and would appoint 
Mr. Phelps in his stead, the British authorities would be 
prepared to afford the Commission all the help in their 
power. President Cleveland could not refuse this 
reasonable request without stultifying himself, for, 
in his Message he declared that the Commission should 
be impartial—*‘ judicial ” was his word, we believe. Who- 
ever opposes the notion that Lord Salisbury should 
yield thus far, should remember England’s isolated 

sition and her enemies on the Continent of Europe. 
The **New York Sun” puts it excellently. ‘‘It is 
better,” it says, ‘‘for England to eat crow at home 
than to eat dirt abroad,” and though we dislike eating 
crow, we would rather eat a great deal of it than a very 
little foreign dirt. 
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Little has been heard of the engineering strike foi 
some time, which is the best thing that could have hap- 
pened. The men in Belfast and Glasgow have had 
time to think over matters and feel the pinch, and now 
that the holidays are over they are, according to all - 
accounts, as keen to resume work as they were some 
months ago to break off. Two chief causes have com- 
bined to bring about this result. The labourers who 
were losing everything, and who could not possibly gain 
anything by the strike, have been grumbling ominously, 
and the ‘‘ free labour” menace was assuming definite 
form. Work in a shipyard affords peculiar opportunities 
for the complete isolation, housing, and feeding of men 
who outside would be at the mercy of the pickets. 
Volunteers by the hundred could be landed directly 
from ships into the yards without their being so much 
as seen by the Trades Unionists. The Engineers’ 
Union has no idea of incurring such a ‘‘ smashing” as 
that suffered by the South London gasworkers at the 
hands of Mr. Livesey, and so we are not surprised that 
Mr. Sellicks, of the Amalgamated Society, has been in 
Belfast, and that Lord James, of Hereford, is once more 
in active communication with the Lord Mayor of Belfast 
and the Lord Provost of Glasgow 


The latest book published in the Pioneer Series by 
Mr. Heinemann is a most astonishing performance. It 
is called ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage,” and professes 
to be the record of a recruit’s experiences in the American 
Civil War. We hope to treat this work at length 
next week; but we wish to draw our readers’ 
attention to it at once, as containing, in our 
opinion, the most realistic description ever published of 
modern war from the purely subjective standpoint of a 
private soldier. The author does not appear to be an 
artist; he seems to be concerned merely with giving 
an exact account of his most intimate personal feelings, 
and this account is so impartial in its frankness that it 
comes to have the significance of universal truth. 


It is difficult to understand Lord Dunraven’s attitude 
towards the inquiry held to investigate his charges 
against the owners of the ‘‘ Defender.” Before leaving 
New York the owner of the ‘‘ Valkyrie” had a two hours’ 
talk with Mr. Stenson Jarvis, who communicates the 
result to the press. Lord Dunraven, it appears, regards 
his task as finished, and washes his hands of the whole 
affair. The Committee, according to Mr. Jarvis, are 
bound tohold ‘‘ the Club and the ‘ Defender’s’ people 
blameless in every way.” Lord Dunraven is satisfied ; 
‘*beyond this I have nothing to do or to say, so far 
as | can see.” But surely he has everything to say. He 
brings a charge of blackguardly conduct against gentle- 
men with whom he has been on terms of sportsmanlike 
good-fellowship, charges involving personal and delibe- 
rate trickery and fraud. After an inquiry at which he 
admits that ‘‘ everything that was proper” was done, his 
charge collapses, and his opponent is held ‘‘ blameless,” 
in every way. Surely under such circumstances it is 
usual at least to finish with an apology, and an expres- 
sion of regret at having been so shockingly misled. 
As it is, the ‘‘ Valkyrie” is likely to do more than Vene- 
zuela to embitter feeling in America. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison tries to shine in too many 
diverse directions, and is too prompt with ready-made 
opinions on all manner of questions ever to be regarded 
in England as a wise and safe adviser. Moreover, 
he mixes extreme Radical politics with his thin French 
philosophy so constantly that all his utterances are 
automatically subjected by the public mind to a partisan 
discount. Yet sometimes he says things which it would 
be a pity to miss, and which force thoughtful people te 
regret that he will not limit his intellectual output, and 
pay greater heed to its quality. His remarks upon 
International Arbitration this week are, for example, 
quite the sanest and most helpful contribution on the 
subject we have seen for a long while. Their source, 
too, makes them doubly interesting, for the notion that 
the path of civilized progress necessarily leads to the 
goal of arbitration instead of war is peculiarly a Radical 
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fad. There is a special value, therefore, in having it cut 
to pieces by a leading Radical thinker, and Mr. 
Harrison's choice of the Daily Chronicle as the dis- 
secting-table is amusingly appropriate. 


Mr Harrison aay it is true, to share the yearn- 
ing of his friends for permanent peace and goodwill 
between nations, and to ‘look forward to the day when 
some form of arbitration may supersede War.” Mean- 
while he explains to them how foolish this pious hope 
really is. The kernel of his argument is comprised in 
this quotation :—‘‘ If every international claim is neces- 
sarily to be brought to arbitration, either by the pressure 
of public opinion or by the menace of some mighty ally, 
* bogus’ claims would be the rule. To go into a court 
of arbitration costs nothing and risks nothing. It is a 
noble thing for a petty State to call into court a great 
Power. And every young Republic in the halcyon days 
of Arbitration-all-round will gladly take its bill and set 
down fifty where it would be amply satisfied with one.” 
This statement of the case ‘hardly needs amplification. 
It is worth all the literature of the International Peace 
Congresses since they began in Paris in 1849. When 
the wisdom of man has devised and perfected the 
machinery by which all guile, ambition, and interested 
**smartness” may be eliminated from the Foreign 
Offices of the world, and thus rendered it impossible 
that nations should ever ask for anything they have no 
right to, then universal arbitration will be a legitimate 
subject for practical discussion. Until then, it can be 
nothing better than an abstraction, and the part of 
sensible men will be to recognize that Might must pre- 
vail, and that the best they can hope to do is to labour 
away patiently at the task of making it also Right. 


The Conservative Ministers in Canada are probably 
sorry by this time that they did not take the advice 
of the younger Sir Charles Tupper last April, and dis- 
solve the Dominion Parliament on the opening day of 
its spring Session. They chose, however, to sit tight, 
and trust to chance to avert the threatened catastrophe 
of a defeat upon the question of the Manitoban schools. 
Their temporizing policy, always dear to the salaried 
parliamentarian, has, indeed, served to keep them in 
office into the New Year, and apparently they will be 
able to hold on until June, when by law a general elec- 
tion must be held. But it has already become doubtful 
whether they will not be beaten then in the country at 
large, and each new bye-election gives fresh poignancy 
to this doubt. The two latest of a series of Ministerial 
reverses come from the province of Quebec, where the 
Ministry’s course of defending the Catholic school claims 
in Manitoba against the Manitoban Legislature might 
at least have been expected to find support. But either the 
French Canadian voter '- ‘ess keen to do the bidding of 
his priests than formerly, or the priests are willing to 
show that they can chasten where they love. It is pre- 
cisely in the French districts, whether in the centre of 
Montreal or in the farm-country, that the Ministry has 
suffered its gravest losses. Unless this is changed, be- 
fore next June the Conservatives will be badly beaten. 


What the Canadian Liberals—who would in that 


‘event come into power—are like it is hard to say. 


They have been wandering in the desert of Opposition 
for nearly twenty years, and during that period their 
party organization has passed through so many de- 
moralizing vicissitudes that very little of the original 
fabric remains. They are supposed.to favour lower 
tariffs, for one thing, and to be disposed to limit the 
influence of the Canadian Pacific and other railways in 
Dominion politics ; but in Canada, as elsewhere in the 
New World, politicians in office have treacherous 
memories for their promises in Opposition. With one 
or two provincial exceptions, their leaders are quite 
unknown even by name on this side of the water. We 
have, indeed, been privileged to see the Hon. Edward 
Blake over here, and the fact that he was in his time 
the best thing in the shape of a chieftain that the 
Canadian Liberals could find does not give one an 
exalted notion of the party at large. But it may be 
that he has not shown himself to us at his best. When 
he came over to take the seat in Parliament which 
Longford proudly gave him, with his fine head of hair, 
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his stately, if somewhat Micawber-like, manner, and 
the indefinite prestige of a Transatlantic reputation 
throwing its glamour about him, the hopes of the Irish 
Nationalists ran very high. It is almost pathetic to 
think how flat a failure he has turned out to be, alike 
in Ireland and at Westminster. But conceivably he 
would seerh a bigger man if he were back once more 
at Ottawa, where he would be measured again by 
colonial and not Imperial standards. If his party wins 
at the June elections, and he feels impelled to return and 
share the spoils, at least no one in Ireland will object. 


Within the last week the French papers, from the 
‘“‘Figaro” and ‘‘Temps” to the most insignificant 
provincial print, have devoted a great part of their space 
to discussing the untoward fate of Max Lebaudy, the 
private soldier who was also a millionaire. It is scarcely 
two years since ‘‘ Le petit Sucrier” came into his fortune 
of a million and a half sterling. In twelve months he 
managed to spend a little over a third of it in the wildest 
dissipation. With a constitution undermined by excesses 
of every sort, he was called upon to discharge his year 
of military service. A few weeks spent in the hard 
conditions of life of the common soldier seem to have 
broken down his constitution ; for out of his six months 
with the colours he has spent nearly four in hospital. 
He recovered from an attack of typhoid fever only to 
die of exhaustion. The papers declare that he was 
killed because he was a millionaire. Had he been a poor 
boy, they argue, he would long ago have been discharged 
as unfit for active service ; though whether this would 
have benefited him or not is surely doubtful, since he 
used the only leave of absence accorded to him to plunge 
again into his old life of dissipation. 


The whole story is grotesquely tragic in its vulgar 
commonplace. me. Sévérine, the most powerful 
woman writer in France, is said to have led the cam- 
paign against his discharge with a terrible acrimony, 
and at the last he died in the arms of Mlle. Marsy, 
who had thrown up her position of Sociétaire in the 
Théatre Frangais to go to Amélie-les-Bains to nurse 
him. The poor boy’s letters are very touching. At 
the end of October he writes that, having “ already 
been at four military hospitals, it seems as if the 
Authorities want me to visit them all before letting 
me go; and yet I am very ill, 1 do not know what is 
the matter with me, but I suffer a great deal in almost 
every possible way. . . . I hope they will leave me here 
in peace. I have asked M—— to throw up everything, 
even her theatre, and come to me as soon as possible. 
I should not be so lonely if she were near me.” He 
goes on with the terrible lassitude of that exhaustion 
which is so often the forerunner of death :—‘‘ I take no 
interest in anything, and I believe that I shall end by 
caring for nothing in the world, not even for my horses. 
I feel tired of everything.” 


A few hours after his death Mile. Marsy rose to the 
height of her position as the most-talked-about woman 
in France, and penned a long account of the dying 
struggles of her ‘‘ cher petit malade” to M. Fernand 
Xau, the Editor of the ‘‘ Soir,” a paper in which Lebaud 
was interested. She tells how the typhoid fever left 
him, and how his head ceased aching. ‘‘ But by this 
time his strength was very low. 1 made him drink 
some tea, and I rubbed him down with ammonia. I 
fought with death for him for more than two hours. . . « 
His weakness, however, continued to gain ground. He 
fell into a fainting fit about half-past four in the morn- 
ing, and I thought all was over ; but I still struggled. 
.. . We gave him air by opening his mouth, and 
practising artificial respiration. Nothing, however, did 
any good, and I closed his eyes at fifteen minutes to 
eight, after listening to the death-rattle in his throat 
for more than three-quarters of an hour, the dear child ! 
He was the victim of a cruel injustice ; but at the last he 
pardoned every one who had done him wrong... . 
The poor dear little fellow! he asked me so often not 
to leave him, and to be with him to the end. This is 
an exact account of his last day on earth.” It is said 
that Mile. Marsy has inherited the eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds which M. Max Lebaudy leaves. She cer- 
tainly deserves something as a reporter. 
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THE CATASTROPHE IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


DF JAMESON and his men have surrendered, after 

suffering heavy losses, and the Boers are masters 
for the moment of the situation. This is the ugly news 
that comes from the Transvaal. Dr. Jaméson, as we 
know, crossed the Transvaal frontier on Sunday morning 
at the head of seven hundred men, or thereabouts. He 
took this bold step in response to a formal invitation 
from the Uitlanders at Johannesburg asking him to 
come to their rescue. It was a bold step, but it is per- 
fectly plain it was a long-premeditated one. Dr. 
Jameson was acting, we have not the slightest doubt, 
under secret orders from Mr. Rhodes. Had he been 
successful the irregularity would have been excused. 
He has been defeated, and will now, no doubt, have to 
be the scapegoat of the South African politician. We have 
nothing to say against Mr. Rhodes’s scheme for the 
occupation of the Transvaal, or, as we are inclined to 
conjecture, of Johannesburg alone. Where our criticism 
of Mr. Rhodes begins is with the inadequacy of the in- 
strument by which he proposed to carry out his purpose. 
Seven or eight hundred trained men with Maxim guns 
might be sufficient to invade Matabeleland; but the 
Boers are not naked savages, but resolute marksmen of 
fine physique and undoubted courage. Their marks- 
manship, we venture to think, won them the 
battle ; just as in the middle ages the shooting of our 
archers at Cressy, Poitiers, and Agincourt gave us the 
victory. But it seems, too, from the telegrams that 
the Chartered forces were surrounded at Krugersdorp, 
and this would lead to the supposition that they were 
outnumbered by a very large body of Boers. President 
Kruger had a regular army of about one thousand men 
under arms, well equipped and supplied with machine 
guns, and he could call up some fifteen thousand 
burghers in all. It is certain, then, that Mr. Rhodes 
ought to have arranged with Dr. Jameson to take a 
force of not less than five thousand men, and that these 
should have been recruited from hardy frontiersmen and 
hunters, whose shooting might be as little inferior as 

ssible to that of the Boers. To attempt to invade the 

ransvaal with so small a force as Dr. Jameson’s was 
madness; unless he had made sure that he would 
be strongly supported, and that the Boers could 
not collect in time to bar his entrance into 
ohannesburg. Even if he could have got safely 
into Johannesburg, what prospect of adequate support 
had he, and without it what prospect of obtaining suf- 
ficient supplies to maintain himself and his men? It is 
not like Mr. Rhodes, it is not like Dr. Jameson, his 
tried and able lieutenant, to stake all on so slender a 
chance. There must have been, we cannot but think, 
imperative reasons for the ill-starred haste of Dr. Jame- 
son’s expedition and the inadequate forces supplied to 
him by Mr. Rhodes. There are serious signs of German 
intrigue and German interference, and Mr. Rhodes may 
have seen that, unless he struck his blow quickly, he 
would be too late. He need not have feared Germany, 
however, for England is suzerain of the Transvaal, and 
before the Germans interfere there they must count the 
cost. We can no more afford to allow Germany to 
occupy the Transvaal, or even to meddle in its affairs, 
than the United States of America could afford to allow 
us to occupy Mexico, or to meddle in its affairs. 

And now that Dr. Jameson and his men are prisoners, 
what does Mr. Rhodes propose to do? It would be 
something worse than cowardice, after encouraging 
a revolt at Johannesburg, to leave the Uitlanders to 
their fate. The whole available force at Kimberley 
would be insufficient, now, to push its way to Johannes- 
burg. Downing Street is not likely to supply troops 
after its experience of Laing’s Nek and Majuba Hill. 
Mr. Rhodes is a man of resource, and we would 
not say even now that he is unable to find the men, 
and, what is harder, the officers. At any rate, he will 
not, we hope, desert an old friend or repudiate one 
who, for his sake, has taken his life and his reputation 
in his hand, like Dr. Jameson. Disappointing though 
the result may be, Jameson’s enterprise was Elizabethan 
in its daring and promptitude, and had he succeeded he 
would have been a popular hero. Even now, provided 
that he and his men made a good fight, and sold their 
lives dearly, they will have deserved well of England ; 
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for they will have shown that the old spirit and the 
old courage are as strong to-day as ever in Englishmen. 
It cannot, however, be denied that this catastrophe will 
be the deathblow of British prestige in South Africa, 
unless by some fresh effort the Boers are overthrown. A 
strong man in Johannesburg mightyet, perhaps, organise 
a successful defence, and certainly if the Orange Free 
State sends reinforcements to Kruger, Mr. Rhodes will 
be perfectly justified in sending reinforcements to the 
Uitlanders in Johannesburg. Remembering the most 
brilliant campaign against savages, at all events in 
modern times, the Matabele war, we can hardly believe 
that Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Jameson, who carried out so 
ably that remarkable feat of arms, have acted without 
common caution, and have imperilied the cause of the 


Uitlanders as well as sacrificed the lives of many of the — 


Chartered Company’s men by over great haste and want 
of preparation. 


THE GROWTH OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


|= difficulty with the United States about a few 
thousand square miles of ‘‘ bush and water” between 
the Barima and the Essequibo River is at length being 
taken seriously in Great Britain. In our first article on the 
subject, some weeks ago, we asserted that, though Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Message was a piece of election litera- 
ture, it had an importance which it was scarcely possible 
to overrate, owing to the dislike for England and things 
English cherished by the mass of the American people. 
An acquaintance with America that began twenty-five 
years ago, and that included five or six years of residence 
in the United States, taught us that the Monroe Doc- 
trine was regarded by Americans, not as a counsel of per- 
fection, but as arule of practical conduct. We had, too, 
a sort of uncomfortable belief that its vague pretensions 
were likely to increase in direct ratio with the growth of 
the United States in population and in power. This 
belief lay in the back of our mind; we had not formu- 
lated it or faced it ; but in the last few days we have been 
compelled to do both. Let us first examine the causes 
which have induced us to drag this disagreeable convic- 
tion into the light in order that no one should accuse us 
of trying to alarm the public without good reason. The 
first note of real warning was sounded in the ‘‘ Times” a 
day or two ago by Mr. Smalley, the ‘‘ Times” corre- 
spondent in New York ; he advocated ‘‘ celerity of com- 

romise ” on the part of Great Britain. Now Mr. Smalley 
is a peculiarly good witness on this matter ; he isa man 
of ability and weight ; he is a typical American, but he 
has passed some twenty years in England, and he knows 
Englishmen and Americans thoroughly. Moreover, 
he likes the English cordially, and sees that this 
quarrel is of America’s making, and yet he quotes for 
English behoof the passage from the Sermon on the 
Mount which insists on the importance of agreeing with 
one’s adversary while one is in the way with him. An 
even better witness than Mr, Smalley has taken pains to 
corroborate Mr. Smalley’s advice to us. Mr. Henry M. 
Stanley contributes to the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” of this 
month by far the most important paper that has appeared 
on this subject. Every word of his article deserves to 
be read and pondered by whoever wishes to get a 
clear understanding of the attitude of the Americans 
towards us. Mr. Stanley condemns the American, as 
might be expected, far more vigorously than Mr. 
Smalley. He speaks of ‘‘ the palpable injustice,” ‘‘ the 
stupendous arrogance,” ‘‘ the audacious wickedness ” of 
the President’s Message ; but, at the same time, he painfs 
American hostility to England in far darker colours than 
Mr. Smalley has used. He tells us that when he landed 
in America last September he discovered that ‘the 
Americans were working themselves into an extremely 
angry temper over the Venezuela boundary question,” 
he speaks of their ‘ bitter unfriendliness,” and of their 
‘*extraordinary rancour.” He assures us that ‘‘ the ill- 
feeling is not in any degree due to Ireland or to Irish 
influence,” but is the ‘‘ true American spirit. . . aroused 
now in ‘ deep dead earnest.’”” Every line of this article 
shows Mr. Stanley’s ability as an observer ; he is one of 
those rare persons who see things as they are, and 
his testimony, therefore, can be trusted. He divides 
Americans into classes, in order to deal with them 
more accurately. His ‘‘ journalistic friends ” declared 
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that the ‘‘dislike to England was provoked many 
things, and was of such long standing that nothing but 
war would satisfy the majority of Americans,” and he 
gathered that the journalists in this represented the 
general opinion of the community. In fact, Mr. Stanley 
makes but one exception. ‘‘ With bankers and commer- 
cial men generally, my experiences were different ; for 
they, like myself, lamented the general distemper, and 
earnestly hoped that the common sense of the thinking 
masses would prevail, and serve to ensure the preserva- 
tion of peace. Their solemn tone, however, strongly 
impressed me that we were entering upon a dangerous 
period.” In view of all this Mr. Stanley naturally 
enough “‘ fails to see why people over here can declare so 
lightly that there will be no war.” He regards the 
President's Message ‘‘ as a public warning to prepare 
for war,” and this in spite of the fact that, in his 
opinion, ‘‘ By the firing of a single shot the United 
States will have committed the crime of crimes.” His 
advice to us is that we should move towards com- 
promise, and abandon Lord Salisbury’s declaration, which 
was a mere iteration of Lord Rosebery’s declaration, 
that we would not submit the territory on the British 
side of the Schomburgk line to arbitration. As a 
means of seasoning the leek to our palates, he recom- 
mends us to get a European Commission appointed to 
examine our claims and report to our Foreign Office. 
The decision of the Commissioners of Russia, Germany, 
France, and Italy, he points out, would carry weight, 
not only with us, but with the Americans. 

At first sight Mr. Stanley’s recommendation seems as 
valuable as the rest of his paper, and it is from no dis- 
like of compromise or of concession that we hesitate to 
accept it. Out of Mr. Stanley’s own mouth we shall 
endeavour to show that his solution of the problem is 
no solution of it, but a mere postponement of the diffi- 
culty, a postponement which it is hardly possible to 
imagine can ever be to our advantage. He tells us 
in his paper that he gathered from his journalistic 
friends that, besides lighter causes for dislike, such as 
our “‘supercilious spirit” in sport, and so on, ‘‘ our 
presence on American soil was a danger, because, among 
other things, we proposed to utilize the Canadian Pacific 
Railway for the transport of Imperial troops across the 
Canadian Dominion in any war we should have with a 
foreign Power”! ‘‘ Now, said they, ‘ that foreign Power 
might be Russia, with whom we might be at peace. Do 
you suppose that we should allow American soil to be 
used for hostile purposes against a friendly nation ?’” 
This very argument about the. Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way has been reported by Mr. Smalley, and in both 
cases it has been employed without any adequate 
understanding of its gravity. One thing we believe 
is certain, and that is, that the English people 
would be inclined to accept war rather than submit 
to such dictation. Neither Mr. Smalley nor Mr. 
Stanley is quite sufficiently English to understand how 
Englishmen regard such arrogant pretensions. _ More- 
over, these pretensions are growing pretensions ; ‘Ameri- 
can arrogance is increasing, and this, is the point the 
gravity of which is not appreciated by either of these 
eminent observers. Let Mr. Stanley go back in his 
memory twenty-five years, and he will be obliged to 
confess that no one in the United States a “quarter of a 
century ago would have dreamed of such interférence 
with Great Britain or with Canada._ And so we are led 
back to that uncomfortable conviction which has been 
at the back of our minds for many years, and which 
presses now for distinct utterance, the ‘conviction that 
the Monroe Doctrine is not a fixed and stable doctrine, 
but is a mere convenient fiction with which Americans 
disguise the fact that American pretensions and American 
arrogance are growing in much the same proportion as 
the United States grows in population and power. But 
if this be true, if the United States is determined to act 
like the daughter of the horseleech, and to ask for more 
and more, in defiance of international law and the rules 
which have hitherto governed the relations of civilized 
peoples, concessions on our part in regard to this matter 
of Venezuela, it may be argued, will only postpone the 
evil day. Whoever doubts that these pretensions are 


growing has only to read President Cleveland’s Message 
again, and, above all, Secretary Olney’s despatch. 
Secretary Olney plainly tells us that our tenure of 
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Canada is only tolerated by the United States for the 
moment and under certain conditions. The United 
States, it appears, is resolved to play dictator, and 
even tyrant, in regard to the continent of both Americas, 
without any limit or let except its good pleasure. 

The question for Englishmen to decide is how they 
are going to meet these growing pretensions of the 
United States. To make concessions, it may be argued, 
is absurd. We should only have to make further con- 
cessions four years hence, and so on in a preposterous 
series of humiliations. We must either resolve to give 
up our connexion with Canada, and to withdraw from 
all our possessions in both the Americas, or we must 
resist at once what Dr. Westlake calls a ‘‘ most flagi- 
tious policy ” on the part of the United States, and use 
every means to strengthen ourselves in Canada in the 
immediate future. At first blush, Englishmen will be 
inclined to echo Lincoln, and declare that ‘‘ everything 
must go-in” before England consents to lose her place 
among the nations. And such a policy might easily be 
justified. Those who cry for peace should remember 
that it is America that is making this war, and not 
England. Their journalists and authors, forsooth, are 
not respected on this side; their unappeasable vanity, 
therefore, demands the supreme judgment ; the respon- 
sibility for this crime of crimes must rest with them. 
It is obvious that one might strengthen this argument of 
despair. The strength of America, one might say, is 
increasing year by year, and if they have the wisdom to 
wait, their wishes must in time have the force of law. In 
another thirty or forty years there will be one hundred 
millions of people in the United States, and the riches of 
the country will have more than doubled. It would there- 
fore be to England’s advantage to fight at once. But 
no such arguments should dissuade us from playing 
the game for empire as well as it can be played. We 
can submit the dispute in Venezuela to arbitration, and 
to American arbitration, without loss of self-respect. 
Let Lord Salisbury tell President Cleveland that, if he 
appoints on his Commission Americans of the best 
class, such as Mr. Bayard or Mr. Phelps, Great Britain 
will afford the Commission all possible assistance, and 
the difficulty is solved. "We want nothing but what is 
right from Venezuela, and such Americans would see 
that all our rights were maintained. 

And as soon as America is conciliated we must pro- 
ceed to set our house in’order. The greater part of 
the emigration into the United States comes from 
these islands. It would need but little to deflect 
the major part of it from the American North-West 
to the Canadian North-West. ~A’ ten per cent. differ- 
ential duty in favour of our colonies would settle up 
Manitoba in ten years, instead of settling up Minne- 
sota and Dakota. This differential duty would restore 
prosperity to New Zealand and enrich Australia and 
Canada, while reducing to hardship and to straits 
the population between the Alleghany Mountains and 
the Rockies which is now clamouring for war. There 
is a kernel of good even in things evil.. Pressure from 
the outside, science tells us, increases the cohesion 
between the units that compose the body. corporate. 
The threat, of war by America will cause Englishmen to 
hold more closely together, and will diminish that self- 
ishness on the part of the mother-country towards the 
‘colonies which has hitherto been regarded as the true 
‘commercial policy of the nation, and which has never 


deserved the name of policy because it makes for dis- 


union ‘and not for union, for weakness and not for 
strength. 


‘LORD ROSEBERY AND THE ARMENIANS. 


the that Lord Rosebery became Prime 

Minister of Great Britain to the inglorious close 
of his Administration, he suffered a steady loss of 
popular reputation for statesmanship and _ political 
ability. At the end of his fifteen months’ incumbency 
of the great post, those who had been most responsible 
for his promotion made no effort to conceal their dis- 
appointment. At the best they could only urge that he 
had been unduly weighted by the necessity of challeng- 
ing comparison with a unique predecessor; that the 
internecine dissensions which paralysed the Liberal 
Cabinet were his misfortune rather » fom his fault, and 
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that if the party had behaved better towards him, he 
— would have proved a more profitable leader to 

is party. At the worst no one had anything harsher to 
say than that he had been mistakenly hoisted into a posi- 
tion which he was not big enough to fill. No grave blame 
owas felt to attach to him for having entertained illusions 
about his own capabilities. It is a venial error, common 
enough among others than ‘‘ second-rate noblemen,” 
and the public were disposed to mingle more or less 
kindly compassion with their conviction that he had 
been given an exceptionally splendid opportunity, and 
had made rather a painful failure. 

But if his descent in public estimation was percep- 
tible and uniform during his term of office, it has been 
much more marked since he gave up his seals, and 
during the past few weeks it has developed into a 
veritable Gadarene rush. To-day men are no longer 
saying that he is the amiable victim of interested flattery, 
acommonplace but well-meaning person upon whom 
Fortune played an unkind trick. His two letters on 
the Armenian question, given to the press within the 
week, reveal him in quite a different light. They show 
him to be as insincere as he is spiteful, and almost 
incredibly reckless in his willingness to make personal 
capital out of a naticnal embarrassment for which he is 
more responsible than any other human being. We 
may pass by the extraordinary indecorum of the spectacle 
presented by an ex-Foreign Secretary in attacking the 
Foreign Office with weapons which are supposed to be 
areas within the inviolable pale.of Downing Street. 

n the long procession of politiciuns who have been 
passed through the Foreign Office, there has been no 
other who would have been capable of just such an indis- 
cretion, but that is not the front of his offending. Nor is it 
important to pause over his silly talk about the country 
having ‘‘ entrusted the present Ministry with a dictator- 
ship, and an armada to support that dictatorship.” Even 
the sophisticated gorge of the Daily News rises at this 
monstrous nonsense. It may be mentioned only as a 
final and needlessly overwhelming proof of the politician’s 
intellectual emptiness. 

But England is directly concerned with the revelation 
as it affects not the politician but the man. She for- 
gives, perhaps with too easy a patience, many short- 
comings in her public servants. She has infinite 
long-suffering for dulness, ineptitude, ineffectualness, 
procrastination, in those who aspire to administer her 
affairs; but she draws the line sharply at dishonesty. 
It is an ugly word ; but what other is there to fit this 
performance of Lord Rosebery’s? He does not, it is 
true, say in so many words that he disapproves what 
has been done by Lord Salisbury in the Levant, or that 
what has been done was not rendered necessary, at 
every step, by his own actions while he was at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government. He is careful, 
too, to avoid any expression of opinion as to what more 
he wishes to have done. But throughout both letters 
the suggestion is sedulously conveyed that British 


‘interests and British honour in the East are being 


trifled with by Lord Salisbury, and that the Tory 
Ministry is responsible for the terrible state of affairs 
in Anatolia. This is dishonesty, pure and simple. 

Our readers have followed with us the slow develop- 
ments of the complex situation at Constantinople for 
the past year. They will remember that Lord Rose- 
bery’s contribution to the task of safeguarding our 
interests there was a partnership formed between Eng- 
land and the two Powers in Europe whose special 
business it was to thwart every English project, not 
only in the Mediterranean, but everywhere else. It 
will not be forgotten either that, when Lord Rosebery 
was turned out of office, this perilous position of 
England, embarked on an unknown enterprise with 
the two Powers whose hostility was a matter of common 
knowledge, was recognized as the gravest feature in 
the whole legacy of blunders and follies which Lord 
Salisbury took over from the Liberals. The first and 
most urgent duty of Lord Salisbury was to rescue 
England from this menacing isolation, and at length 
he succeeded in inducing the Triple Alliance to come 
forward and restore the balance of power in the 
diplomatic counsels at Constantinople. Of Lord Rose- 
bery’s work there remained merely the partial scheme 
of reform in the Turkish provinces coneeded by the 
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Sultan last May. So far from this having been lost 
sight of, certain steps toward the fulfilment of its 
promises have been taken under Lord Salisbury, while 
under Lord Rosebery it was suffered to remain a dead 
letter. Furthermore, it is now plainly demonstrated 
that Russia is advising the Sultan, and is shaping his 
course for him, and that France, of course, supports 
Russia without reserve. The fact that Germany is also 
in general accord .with the Russian policy is strictly 
referable, as we have heretofore explained, to Lord 
Rosebery’s affront to German susceptibilities in the 
Congo matter, which brought the humiliation of a diplo- 
matic defeat upon us, and estranged Berlin as well. 

As the case stands, therefore, the harm which Lord 
Rosebery wrought by his Franco-Russian experiment 
has been largely neutralized. The promise of reform 
which he obtained from the Sultan is at least worth 
more than it was while he remained in office. The 
chances that England will be able to do much for the 
Armenians are not brilliant, but they are better than they 
were when England was in the farcical position of 
exhibiting to the Sultan, as her solitary supporters in 
these Armenian demands, two Ambassadors who were 
winking at him over her shoulder. Everything that 
Lord Rosebery could have done for the Armenians has 
been and is being done. Whatever changes have been 
made in his policy are changes which he himself would 
have been compelled to make, with less facility and at 
greater sacrifice, had he remained in power. 

All this is well known to Lord Rosebery ; indeed, as 
has been pointed out, he is at great pains to deny 
nothing of it. He himself suggests that the alternative 
of moving cautiously in the Armenian matter is a 
European war. Does he complain that the Govern- 
ment does not embrace this alternative? Does he sa 
that England ought to risk war for the Armenian? If 
he did, there would be something tangible to discuss. 
Instead, he writes letters, ostensibly to say he must 
keep silent, really to scatter poisonous hints and insinua- 
tions against the statesman who succeeded him, and 
who has laboriously undone some of the mischief, at 
least, for which he was responsible. Englishmen will 
not be slow, we trust, to comprehend the spirit of the 
real Rosebery which informs these shuffling and disin- 
genuous missives. They would be unworthy of their 
own traditions if they ever again allowed him to speak 
in their name to the nations of the earth. 


POETRY AND THE BARBARIANS. 


R. MATTHEW ARNOLD, who nicknamed our 

middle class the Philistines, nicknamed, scarcely 
less happily, our aristocracy the Barbarians. One of the 
ablest of our Barbarians has just given us an object- 
lesson of the danger of permitting Barbarian patronage 
of literature. The office of Poet-Laureate, which 
Walter Scott and the men of his time thought beneath 
the acceptance of the author of the ‘‘ Lady of the 
Lake,” was first raised to respectability by Southey, 
and then toreal dignity and high honour by Wordsworth 
—dignity and honour which were enhanced by the 
long and glorious career of Tennyson. Thus the notion 
arose which, in spite of Jonson and Dryden, had never 
before arisen, that Poet-Laureate and supreme living 
poet were synonymous. The office was felt by Tennyson 
himself to be as much an anachronism as the office 
of Court fool, and he did not hesitate in private to 
condemn it, and to express his sense of the ignominy 
of the position. He considered the requirements of 
the office a degradation, and, though he intensely ad- 
mired Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort, he held 
the position unwillingly, and hoped it might some day 
be allowed to lapse. 

An unexpected opportunity to end this anomaly 
occurred upon Tennyson’s death. This was the situa- 
tion. There were two poets—Mr. Swinburne, 
the great lyric poet, and Mr. William Morris, 
the at narrative poet—whose achievements differcd 
in kind, and not in degree, from those of any other 
living bard. After them there was a long interval 
before one reached the next in order of merit. Neither 
Mr. Swinburne nor Mr. Morris would have accepted a 

st they considered ignominious and anomalous, as 

ante G. Rossetti did, and as Theodore Watts and 
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Coventry Patmore do now. But, unfortunately, the nation 
had learned under Wordsworth and Tennyson to regard 
the Poet-Laureate as the chief of the poets. Lord 
Rosebery recognised the difficulty of the situation, and, 
though pressure was brought to bear on him, did his 
duty, used the opportunity, and made no appointment. 
This wise example was much harder to set than to 
follow, and, after Lord Rosebery’s refusal to appoint, it 
was comparatively easy for Lord Salisbury to maintain 
the refusal. Unfortunately, Lord Salisbury, as Matthew 
Arnold long ago noted, has a dangerous ignorance of 
literature. No one believed it possible to eclipse Mr. 
Balfour’s brilliancy in giving a pension to a certain Mr. 
Brooks. No one believed it possible ; but Lord Salis- 
bury has easily surpassed our expectations, and given 
theLaureateship to a prosaic and commonplace penman. 
Lord Rosebery had deserved well of his country, for by 
refusing to appoint he had made refusal easy to his 
successor. Lord Salisbury, in peculiarly fortunate cir- 
cumstances, has passed over the greater poets, and 
selected the feeblest of all, and in so doing has fitted the 
fool’s cap on his own head for all time. 

The appointment of Mr. Alfred Austin to be Poet- 
Laureate comes as a surprise, we suppose, to everybody 
not acquainted with the reasons that brought about that 
appointment. Mr. Austin has failed so often in his 
literary ventures that one finds it hard to criticise his 
success now that he has had the luck to have Lord 
Salisbury as arbiter of his attempts to sing. Mr. 
Austin’s previous failures will be ascribed, no doubt, 
to the partiality of the judges, not to the inferiority 
of his own performances. He has certainly been a 
diligent scribe, and a good-sized bookcase would be 
required to hold the printed result of his scribblings 
in verse and prose. He has tried his pen at fiction, but 
that tasteless judge, the reading public, would have 
nothing to do with the fiction he produced. He has tried 
editing, and the ‘‘ National Review” passed from his 
hands to stronger ones in an almost moribund condition. 
But he has been faithful to his first and chief aim; to 
climb the slopes of Helicon has been his ambition, 
in which he has very laudably persevered, in spite of a 
deplorable lack of the stature and stamina required by 
one who would mount the difficult ascent to the home of 
the Muses. 

It is not Mr. Austin’s fault that he comes after 
Tennyson, but it is his misfortune. The memory of 
the great poet still lingers about the place he dignified 
while he occupied it, and an estimable little bardling 
like Mr. Austin is as much out of place there as an in- 
habitant of Liliput would be onthe throne of Brobdingnag. 
The truth is that Mr. Austin is a graceful and cultivated 
versifier, with good sense, moderation, and balance ; but 
not even Lord Salisbury, though he has made him the 
Laureate, could make him a poetat all. Aftera Eusden 
or a Tate, Mr. Austin’s would have been a commend- 
able appointment. Like such literary forefathers in the 
office, he might have very acceptably hymned the virtues 
of the Throne :— 

‘* His Virtues shine peculiarly nice, 
Ungloomed by a confinity to vice.” 


Verse of this kind scans, rhymes, and is not devoid of 
power to amuse. Mr. Austin’s verse has the same ex- 
cellences. Here are a few specimens :— 


‘* As long as in this ocean Realm, 
Victoria and her Line 
Retain the heritage of the helm 
By loyalty divine.” 
This is certainly loyal, if somewhat wooden, but is better 
than the following, from which we opine that Mr. Austin 
pronounces the fourth word of the second line ‘‘ deen” : 


‘** And own the instant I arrive 
The dignity of being alive.” 

Mr. Austin has already taken in hand the morals of the 
Prince of Wales, whom we hope he may now make a 
convert of : 
‘* Hark while she tells you, nor her counsel spurn, 

From giddy Pleasure’s gilded toys to turn ; 

That not from minions opulent or coarse 

Do Princes gain their lustre and their force ; 
' That Reverence anchors not in deep carouse, 

And that a Crown fits only Kingly brows!” 
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Here is a patriotic utterance more likely to provoke 
laughter than enthusiasm : 


‘* What though some wretch... 
Menace our shores with conflict or disgrace ; 
We laugh behind the bulwark of the waves, 
And fling the foam defiant in his face.” 


The italics are ours. A child splashing its nurse is, 
apparently, Mr. Austin’s ideal of active patriotism. 
But Tennyson and Wordsworth have unquestionably 
taught the British public to expect something more ; 
and for the credit of English poetry we hope it may 
not be supposed that the name of Alfred the Little 
is the nearest approach we can find to the fame of 
Alfred the Great. As a matter of fact, of course, and 
not a mere matter of opinion, England has living 
ts, not a few, who belong to a different race to the 
industrious poeticules of whom Mr. Austin is a fair re- 
presentative. The lyric genius of our greatest master 
of verbal music, Mr. Swinburne, is still with us. The 
pure poetry of our greatest narrative poet, Mr. William 
Morris, belongs to the present. The deep religious in- 
spiration of Mr. Coventry Patmore is not yet silent. 

And even in the younger and far inferior generation 
of English poets Mr. Austin has his superiors. The* 
best work of Mr. William Watson shows defter crafts-' 
manship, and a better ear for the music of verse, than’ 
Mr. Alfred Austin could ever lay claim to. The robust 
strength of Mr. John Davidson has achieved results 
distinctly beyond the pinchbeck Byronism of the new 
Laureate. And it would hardly be too much to say that 
the best work of Mr. Francis Thompson is as much 
superior in quality to the best of the new Laureate’s 
work as in quantity it is inferior to Mr. Alfred Austin’s 
whole unreadable output. 

The cause of this extraordinary appointment explains 
it. It has been missed by the chorus of hostile criticism. 
Lord Salisbury has been accused of a political job, and 
the reason assigned for Mr. Austin’s promotion has 
been, not a mistaken estimate of his verse, but a fair 
estimate of the value of his services as a Conservative 
journalist and active politician. Lord Salisbury, we think, 
may be acquitted on this count. After the creditable 
inactivity of Lord Rosebery, which saved us from the 
threatened incursion from Pen Bryn or Peterborough 
Court, it is not likely that Lord Salisbury would act 
less conscientiously. He, no doubt, honestly mistakes 
a wren for a song-thrush, or else he must imagine that 
the atmosphere of Court patronage will! hatch his tad- 
pole poet into a late maturity. 

But there is another objection to this blundering and 
utterly unsuitable appointment. It is an insult to the, 
memory of Tennyson that the petty critic who reviled 
and maligned him living should succeed to his place 
when dead. In his ‘‘ Poetry of the Period” Mr. Austin 
did his little best to destroy the reputation of Tennyson 
by comparing his littleness, or, in other words, the 
worst passages in his poems, with the greatness, or, in 
other words, the best passages of Byron. Probably in 
so doing he merely exhibited his own ignorance of what 
is good or bad in poetry. And the fact that his own. 
versicles shaw that he has noear for verbal music, for 
metrical effect, supports this view. Certainly, his: 
attacks on the morality and decency of Tennyson’s 
poems (‘‘ Thé Sisters,” for instance), and on their value 
as poetry, caused great annoyance and pain to the late. 
Laureate. The office of Poet-Laureate is, of course, an 
anachronism, and ought to have been abolished. But 
at the present day, when, thanks to Wordsworth and 
Tennyson, it has come to be regarded as a nation’s 
hall-mark on the highest poetry, it is nothing less than 
a disgrace to England to appoint a second-rate versifier 
to what is apparently the place of our supreme living 
poet. The results are already manifest. The ‘‘ Times,” 
which is really a very fair mirror of the average igno- 
rance and Philistinism of the middle classes, tells us that 
‘‘among living poets he ace Austin} holds his own 
with the foremost, Mr. Swinburne alone excepted.” 
The ‘‘ Times,” no doubt, has never heard of ‘* The 
Earthly Paradise” or ‘‘ The Legend of Sigurd, the Vol- 
sung,” and of course it knows nothing of the ‘‘ Unknown 
Eros.” The ‘‘ Standard ” goes further : ‘‘ But it is not 
too much to say that the suffrages of the poets them~ 

selves would have recognized Mr. Austin’s deserts as, 
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on the whole, the highest.” Thus Lord Salisbury, by 
his dangerous ignorance of literature, has lowered the 
standard of poetry, and set up a false image of the 
beautiful for the admiration of the masses; for where 
the Daily Press leads the Philistines and the Populace 
will follow. 


THE ARAB RISING IN THE YEMEN. 


CANTY as has been the news from the Yemen of 
late, it has been sufficient to give one some idea 
of what is taking place in that part of Arabia, and private 
information confirms to a very large extent the news from 
Aden. Details, itis true, are wanting, but it is sufficient 
to know that the hostile feeling on the part of the Arabs 
towards their Turkish taskmasters has once more broken 
out into rebellion. One has only to look back to the 
Arab revolt in the Yemen of 1890-1 to discover the 
reason of this discontent. In the first place, the 
Yemenis and the Turks profess widely different creeds 
in Islam. The Arab of the south-west corner of Arabia 
belongs to the Shiya division of that religion and to the 
sect of Imamites, who can acknowledge no Caliph in 
whose veins the blood of the Prophet does not run, and 
who therefore are directly opposed to the Sultan of 
Turkey’s title of Caliph. Before the Turks in 1872 
invaded the Yemen from their possessions on the Red 
Sea coast, Sana, the capital, was governed by an Imam, 
to whom religious, if little practical, allegiance was 
id by the tribes. On the arrival of the Turks this 
individual seems to have been in no way discontented to 
exchange his position for a pension, and to use his 
religious prestige in keeping the country quiet for an 
additional sum per annum. He died some few years ago 
in Sana, and was succeeded in the holy birthright by 
Ahmed ed-Din, who in 1890-1, more from necessity than 
ambition, put himself at the head of the rebel hordes, and 
when the forty thousand reinforcements which the Porte 
sent to the country had restored something resembling 
order, this Ahmed ed-Din fled to Sada, a town of the 
Asir country, between the provinces of the Hejaz and 
the Yemen. 

This brief outline will be sufficient to show what has 
taken place since; for there can be little doubt, even 
with the lack of detailed news, that the Arabs, well 
informed of the state of affairs in Constantinople—and 
the state also of the exchequer—have seized their op- 
portunity for revenge for a long system of oppression, 
and for the failure of their last rising. It is impossible 
at present to say how matters will end. Should the 
rising become general, itis difficult to realize how the 
Sultan will be able to send reinforcements to the 
country whilst his other provinces are in their present 
state of anarchy ; and without reinforcements the troops 
in the Yemen are absolutely incapable of holding the 
country. Badly armed as the Arabs are, the distance 
between the garrisoned towns is so great that all lines 
of communication can be cut off with ease, and the troops 
starved into surrender. 

It may be argued that a rebellion in a far-away 
corner of Arabia can be of but little importance to Great 
Britain or Europe in general, and as long as an Arab 
revolt is confined to the Yemen, the results will, except 
as they affect our trade at Aden, be of no very serious 
character. Aden, it is true, will suffer, for the larger part 
of the trade, both import and export, of the Yemen is 
carried on through that port. That such should be the 
case is only natural when it is remembered that Turkey 
has driven the trade away from her own ports of 
Hodaidah and Mokha through the excessive duties she 
levies upon all kinds of goods and produce—not to 
mention the extortion of the local officials. An Arab 
rebellion means the closing of the caravan routes in the 
interior, and an Arab success would mean their being 
practically closed for ever ; for so split up are the natives 
into tribes that it would be practically impossible for 
any One man, no matter how important he may be by 
birth or religious position, to keep order in the country. 
Amongst Arab peoples, it is nearly always a stranger 
who governs, because he is unhampered by intertribal 
jealousy and blood feud. 

But a far larger question than the trade of Aden is 
contained in the success or failure of the Arabs in the 
Yemen. Shceuld the rebellion spread into the Hejaz, 
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there can be little doubt of its successful issue, and the 
ousting of the Turk from Mecca and Medina, the holy 
cities, means the hardest blow that could be levelled at 
the Sultan of Turkey, who owes his claim to the Cali- 
phate, and, therefore, largely his prestige in the Moslem 
world, to his possession of these two towns. That the 
present members of the old Sherifian family of Mecca 
would be willing to seize the reins of government there 
can be but little doubt ; and then, again, when once the 
tribes had concluded their religious duty and put a descen- 
dant of the Prophet on the throne, a state of intertribal 
wars and anarchy would commence. The advantage 
to Europe of the Turkish occupation of the Hejaz is not 
fully appreciated ; for, so wrapt up are we in our own 
policy and affairs, that, except those who are brought 
into personal contact with our Mohammedan subjects, 
we pay but little attention to the great question of the 
pilgrimage to Meccaand Medina. The Turks, whatever 
may be their government, can at least ensure one thing, 
a safe road—or, rather, protection on an unsafe road— 
for thousands of British subjects yearly on the pilgrimage 
between Jeddah and Mecca, Mecca and Medina, and 
Medina and Yembo, on the Red Sea coast. Nor is it 
England alone that reaps the benefit; for France, with her 
hosts of Algerian pilgrims, would suffer almost equally 
with us if these roads were unprotected, and our and 
their subjects fell a prey to the looting and pillaging of 
the Bedouins. Let us for a moment suppose that the 
Turks have been driven out of the Hejaz. The following 
year the annual pilgrimage takes place, with the result— 
and it is a certain result—that whole caravans of British 
and French subjects, Indians and Algerines respectively, 
are robbed and massacred. From whom could redress 
be sought, or on whose shoulders could the responsi- 
bility be laid? The safety of the pilgrimage and the 
protection of our Indian Moslem subjects give us a great 
hold on the natives of India, and one could never dream 
either of forbidding them to make the pilgrimage or 
allowing them to be massacred by Bedouins. 

That any Christian Power should possess the holy 
cities of Islam is at present out of the question, and it 
may safely be said that there is no Moslem Power except 
Turkey that could keep them in its possession. The 
exodus of the Turks from the Hejaz would mean for the 
Sultan a deathblow to his prestige, and to France and 
England alike a question of the greatest difficulty and 
danger. There are no Christian people to attract our 
sympathy in that part of Arabia, and the Arabs are well 
able to look after themselves and escape extortion and 
oppression in the Hejaz. Whatever may be the faults 
of Turkey elsewhere, they are less practised here than 
in any part of the dominions of the Sultan, and we can 
conscientiously be allowed to approve of Turkish rule 
in the Hejaz, especially when its removal would mean 
such serious consequences to the subjects both of France 
and of England. Wa ter B. Harris, 


LADY EASTLAKE.* 
By One wHo Knew Her. 


ADY EASTLAKE has been fortunate in finding an 
admirable editor for her journals and letters in 
her nephew, Mr. Eastlake Smith. With commendable 
judgment, he has simply effaced himself and allowed a 
woman of letters, a remarkable personality, to paint her 
own portrait and reveal her powers in giving her ob- 
servations of life and literature and art as they 
were written down at the moment in her letters and 
journals. Hers was, as she herself termed it, a full 
though uneventful life. Full it undoubtedly was, and 
full throughout a great length of time. Born in the 
first decade of the nineteenth century, she died in the 
last, and up to the close of life she maintained, in an 
extraordinary degree, the power of her intellect unabated 
and her keen interest in literature, art, and politics un- 
diminished and undulled. A stately and handsome 
woman, nearly six feet in height and built in proportion, 
she had inherited, with a strong physique, uncommon 
energy of mind and tenacity of purpose. 
She was only twelve years of age at her father’s 
death, and was from that time allowed in the main 


* “ Letters and Journals of Lady Eastlake.” Edited by Charles 
Eastlake Smith. London: John Murray. 1895. 
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to educate herself. A two years’ visit to a married 
sister in Russia led to a long series of letters to her 
mother, which were afterwards published as a book 
in 1841, and at once won the admiration of Lock- 
hart. Lockhart asked her to write for the ‘‘ Quar- 
terly Review,” of which he was then editor, and from 
that time almost to the close of her long life she was a 
regular and frequent contributor. 

In 1842 Mrs. Rigby and her daughters settled in 
Edinburgh, where Elizabeth Rigby found a congenial 
literary atmosphere in which to develop her powers. 
Here for six years she kept a journal, and her portraits 
of Lord Jeffrey, Professor Wilson, and other notables 
of the society in which she moved show that she had 
already attained remarkable keenness of observation 
and remarkable command of the pen. 

In 1844 she paid a long visit to the Murrays in 
Albemarle Street, and renewed her acquaintance with 
Carlyle, whom she had met in Edinburgh. Here is a 
vivid portrait of the great man :—*‘ Mr. Carlyle called, 
bringing with him his wife—certainly a more refined 
half; but he is an honest, true man, a character such 
as he himself can alone describe. He is a kind of 
Burns—the head of a thinker, the eye of a lover, and 
the mouth of a peasant. His colours, too, seem to 
have been painted on his high cheekbones at the plough’s 
tail. He spoke broad Scotch ; but his intonation was 
measured and musical, and his words came out sing- 
song, as if he were repeating them by heart.” 

Soon her journal records a visit to the Carlyles :— 
“Mr. Sterling there, and some others. Carlyle perfect 
in his way; that is, a wayward genius, now kindly, 
now fretful: the best laugh I ever heard, and I doubt 
not a tear in season. He has the thinnest possible 
surface over his mind ; you can get through it at once. 
. . « Never felt myself in more thoroughly intellectual 
society. Such great knowledge and such equal origi- 
nality. Mrs. Carlyle interested me: she is lively and 
clever, and evidently very happy.” A remarkably just 
impression, and, one is inclined to think, correct, even 
about Mrs. Carlyle’s happiness; for enough has not 
been allowed for the Carlylean peculiarity of making 
mountains out of molehills, and an impenetrable gloom 
out of every passing cloud. 

The journal of 1846 is full of admirable literary 
criticism, especially a passage, too long to quote, on 
French and German fiction. On Turner’s work she 
expatiates enthusiastically, but always with the appre- 
ciation that comes of understanding :—‘“‘ He sees things 
on their original basis ; his eye is turned by none of the ac- 
cidents and prettinesses that catch ours ; whatever stands 
in his light is fused in it; whatever lies in his breadth 
of gloom is covered with it. Yet only so at first view ; 
look on, and from amidst the furnace of his glory single 
objects will become visible ; from the veil of his shadow 
details will rise up. Everything is there as much as it 
is in Nature ; in all things we must treat him as we do 
her, or he remains equally illegible.” 

In 1849 Miss Rigby married Mr. Charles Eastlake, 
whose pictures she had long admired, and from this 
time the letters to her mother and sister take the place 
of the journal. The Eastlakes went to live at 7 
Fitzroy Square, where not much short of half a century 
after Lady Eastlake died. The Eastlakes mixed much in 
society, and there are many happy sketches of the notable 
persons they met. In 1850 Mr. Eastlake was elected Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy, and knighted. From 1852 
Lady Eastlake accompanied her husband in his yearly trip 
abroad, and her letters are largely occupied with art 
criticism, and, after 1854, with the search for pictures 
for the National Gallery, of which Sir Charles had been 
appointed Director. dy Eastlake’s descriptions of 
scenery are always admirable in their swift grasp of 
essential characteristics and their frequent felicities of 
concise expression ; but, good as they are, they are not 
so good as her portraits of men and women. Here 
is her account of Rosa Bonheur :—‘‘ On Tuesday even- 
ing we went to a party held in the French Exhibition, 
where the little woman’s great picture of the Horse 
Fair—fourteen feet long—was hung. It was with 
an artless pathos of her own that she told me that she 
was unaccustomed to company, that she loved liberty, 
and lived in France either in the close study of her art, 
or out in the fields and woods till she become ux 
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peu ourse. There is an earnestness in the little exceed- 
ingly intelligent face, which some compared to the 
Elgin Marbles, and which inspires as much respect as 
interest. . . . She is one of those earnest true creatures 
whom one can meet but very seldom in the world, and 
whom one never forgets.” In Italy the early masters 
especially charmed Lady Eastlake, who worked hard 
with her pencil. ‘‘I am so in love with some of the 
early pictures in the Uffizi that I could draw them 
all day long.” In Spain, Velasquez atoned for all 
discomforts, no light ones in the Spain of that day. 
‘** Velasquez is the Spanish master who swallows up all 
the rest; his power and intensity of character render 
him unique.” In 1860 Lady Eastlake undertook the com- 
pletion of Mrs. Jameson’s ‘‘ History of Our Lord,” Mrs. 
Jameson, who was an intimate friend, having just died— 
a work of great labour, which was finished in 1864. In 
1864 she met Garibaldi, whom she much admired. ‘‘ He 
has a noble head, serene and quiet, with no foreign 
gesture—a fair tanned man.” ‘‘He looked like the 
working man, and his hand, though finely formed, 
showed hard work.” 

The death of her husband in 1865 checked, but did 
not end, her literary activity. One result of this great 
bereavement was a remarkable little book, the best yet 
written on the subject, ‘‘ Fellowship : Letters addressed 
to my Sister Mourners.” The memoir of Sir Charles 
Eastlake and the Life of her old friend Gibson the 
sculptor followed. 

Lady Eastlake had strong opinions of her own, and 
did not hesitate to mention them in her correspondence 
with her friends. Layard, for instance, was a violent 
supporter of the Turk. But he would have had his 
work cut out if he had had to answer Lady Eastlake’s 
vigorous arguments against the Sultan and his régime. 
On the French Revolution again she takes the right 
side. ‘‘ I am not inclined to make light of the terror, 
but the horrors of a century and a half of oppression 
and the starvation of millions seem to me a blacker 
page.” Though she had not been brought up to 
advanced ideas, she was a convinced advocate of the 
Suffrage for women—‘‘ simply as a matter of sense and 
consistency.” ‘‘ Five Great Painters” was a work of 
this period. In 1887 her translation of Brandl’s book on 
Coleridge was published, and still Lady Eastlake worked 
steadily for the ‘‘ Quarterly” and the ‘‘ Edinburgh” 
Reviews. In 1891 appeared in the ‘‘ Quarterly ” a paper 
of hers on ‘‘ Russia, its People and Government,” and 
an article on Morelli, a connoisseur in art for whom 
she had long felt warm admiration. Her latest article, 
‘** Reminiscences of Edinburgh Society Fifty Years Ago” 
appeared in ‘‘ Longman’s” in January 1893, and in the 
beginning of October, after some weeks of illness, she 
passed gently away. 

The impression of Lady Eastlake left by the book 
is, on the whole, a true one;.but certain untenable 
judgments on great authors are allowed to bulk too 
large, and are unfortunately left unexplained, so that 
a reader might easily form an unjust opinion. Lad 
Eastlake had strong views, and expressed herse 
strongly, but the reason for her abhorrence of Ruskin 
and Goethe, her injustice to Rossetti and Tolstoi, was, 
I think, the same—her belief either in the immoral 
character of the man or the immoral tendency of his 
work. I have frequently argued for hours about 
Ruskin ; but Lady Eastlake had known Ruskin’s wife 
and the details of the now forgotten story, and was 
convinced beyond power of argument that the wife 
was the victim. Therefore, although actually remark- 
ably in accord with Ruskin in his wae of the early 
Italian masters and of Turner, she was unfair to the man 
in her zeal to condemn his morality. So she was to 
Goethe ; who was also a German—itself a sufficient 
condemation for her; while her views of Rossetti and 
Tolstoi were formed without adequate knowledge, being 
largely taken from what she heard from Layard. At 
the same time she certainly liked decided views, and 
was not slow to give them expression. ‘I have been 
reading Dean Church's ‘Oxford Movement ’—worth 
reading, if only for the beautiful style. He is fair to all 
parties, almost to a fault, for I own I love an honest 
partisan ” ; but this extract from an unpublished letter 
of 1891 must be qualified by the experience of its 
recipient that she was always amenable to reason and 
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argument—except where she thought she had first-hand 
knowledge, as in the case of Ruskin. Moreover, her 
judgments on Goethe and Thackeray were the work 
of her earlier days, and her mind, while actually in- 
creasing in vigour and rang>, mellowed wonderfully in 
the last decade of her life. 

And here we come to the one serious fault of Mr. 
Eastlake Smith’s otherwise admirable volumes : the last 
ten years of his aunt's life are very inadequately repre- 
sented by some letters to Layard and others ; better, 
but still inadequately, by a too brief eulogy by her 
friend Mrs. Boyle, which, if occasionally somewhat 
too enthusiastic in its expressions, comes near the 
exact truth. Mrs. Boyle gains from the depth of 
her affection the power to appreciate very genuinely 
the fine personality of her friend. Lady Eastlake 
was a remarkable woman in youth and middle age ; 
but it was distinctly in her last decade that she 
was at her best. She was, in fact, an extraordinary 
woman in her old age. Her energy of mind, and the 
wide range of her interests, the firm grasp of the reali- 
ties of earthly life, combined with a calm certainty of 
the verities of the life beyond the grave, were some of 
her distinguishing characteristics at this period. This 
closeness to the life beyond was found in combina- 
tion with ever-fresh interest in this life, with unfail- 
ing good spirits and good humour. Chained by 
rheumatism to her chair, looking forward to Death 
the deliverer, she was as bright and full of playful 
humour as if she had not a trial in life. She had great 
conversational powers, her admirable diction and concise 
and vigorous style never spoiling the impression of 
perfect frankness and spontaneity. As aletter-writer she 
deserves to stand high. She took the necessary trouble ; 
she was never careless, hasty, or perfunctory. And she 
was always natural. She wrote exactly as she talked. 
Looking over her letters now, one can see the smile and 
hear the tone in which she made a point in conversation: 
She talked on paper as with the living voice—with ease 
and charm and strength. A powerful and trained in- 
tellect and uncommon mastery of expression were 
behind all she said or wrote. Her gift of observation 
did not desert her in old age, and she could paint 
a .portrait—in conversation at least—as vividly as the 
portraits given in the present article from the journals 
of her younger days. She talked as she wrote, with- 
out hurry, and with easy mastery of her thoughts, and 
their expression in words. To read her letters and 
journals is to live with a keen observer and a strong 
and sensible mind, in the best society, literary and 
artistic, in London and Edinburgh, during upwards of 
fifty years of the present century. The book will be 
widely read and thoroughly enjoyed, not only by Lady 
Eastlake’s friends, but also by all who take any interest 
in the literary, artistic, and social life of the period with 
which it is concerned. 


A SALVATION ARMY SHELTER 
ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


S I came out of the Blackfriars Shelter into the sun- 
light, bearing reluctant testimony to cleanliness, 
comfort, and good ordering of every detail, it occurred 
to me that perhaps, after all, this might only be the 
outside of the cup and the platter, while the same spot 
at night-time might present a gruesome spectacle of 
dead men’s bones and all manner of uncleanness. I 
confided my misgivings to the “‘ Brigadier’ as we made 
our way up the Blackfriars Road. ‘‘ How is it,” I 
asked him incredulously, “‘ if all the arrangements are 
so perfect as I have seen them to be, how is it that the 
press condemns you with one accord, and your own 


spokesmen only succeed in making so lame and im-_ 


eps a defence? I am astounded by all I have seen, 
t until I can speak with the authority of an eye-wit- 
ness—until I can see a shelter for myself at night-time, 
breathe the air of the dormitories, and chat with the 
lodgers, I shall still have a lingering suspicion that I 
must have been the victim of some hallucination.” The 
‘* Brigadier” smiled in ecstatic triumph. ‘I will tell 
the ‘ Captain,’” he said with alacrity, ‘‘and any night 


_ you like to come he will show you all you care to see.” 


I waited many days, and then came Christmas Eve. 


“The previous year I had spent it in the full flare of a 
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Paris réveilion, beginning with a féte at the Palais de 
Glace, going on to the Tsiganes at the Café Larue, and 
dallying at the Casino des Concierges until the small 
hours were no longer small. Now, I consider contrast 
the highest expression of any art; and so it struck me 
as a happy thought to contrast last year’s merriment 
with this year’s deepest gloom, the festive season now 
everywhere in the air with an assemblage of the home- 
less and most destitute. I am cynic enough to find a 
zest in discovering other people with more to grumble 
about than myself, and I set out for Blackfriars hoping 
to witness horrors even more Dantesque than have been 
depicted by the critics in the papers. Howbeit, lest 
the glamour of ‘‘ Captain” and ‘‘ Brigadier” should 
by any chance have led my judgment astray, I took 
with me the shrewdest and most callous of my acquaint- 
ance, a man of law, in whom there is no sentiment. 

We reached the shelter between nine and ten, when 
most of the outcasts had already gone in to roost. The 
pigeon-hole suggested this simile, for it seemed the only 
way in. The door of the building was tightly closed, 
and we could only see through the pigeon-hole into a 
kind of sentinel’s box, where an individual in a red 
uniform sat scrutinising all comers. I gave him my 
name to send in to ‘‘Captain” Robinson, and stood 
back in the shadow, watching the stragglers come in. 
The keynote was rough good-humour. The customers 
would slam their money down, and specify the accom- 
modation they required. A metal disk would be given 
them in exchange for their money, the sentinel would give 
a signal within, the door would open just, and only just 
wide enough to admit the customer, and then slam 
sharply behind him. I could not but think of S. Peter 
admitting people into Heaven thus in the allegories. 
The variety of the men’s character found expression in 
the way they accepted their treatment. Some made 
themselves very small and slunk in; others shoved 
sturdily, and grumbled more or less good-humouredly 
over the straitness of the gate. The janitors replied 
with judicious severity, and made it clear that they 
would stand no nonsense. Sometimes we could hear 
the echo of an altercation even after the slamming of 
the door 

Presently the door opened wide, and I recognised my 
old friend ‘the ‘‘ Captain,” with a large cook’s apron 
over his uniform. Everybody was evidently in con- 
siderable awe of him; and indeed there was an air of 
authority about him which could not fail to command 
respect. When he came out and shook hands with us 
cordially, we evidently went up many degrees in every- 
body’s estimation. We made our way into the large 
hall, where a hunch of good white bread and a night’s 
rest on a broad wooden bench are to be had for one 
penny. It was certainly very different of aspect since I 
had last seen it, given over to sweepers and carbolic. 
For one thing, it was now tastefully decorated with 
streamers of coloured paper and occasional Chinese 
lanterns. The first impression was of some entertain- 


_ ment for the poor—an entertainment but sparely 


patronized. This was the room which authority had 
pronounced to be ‘‘ unfit for human habitation”; but I 
have no hesitation in saying it would have held twice as 
many persons with comfort and three times as many 
with ease. If I had come to address such a meeting, I 
should have pronounced the attendance very poor. The 
room was well warmed, and there was no unpleasant 
smell of any kind. I wish I may never have to sleep in 
a worse place. Some of the men were already asleep, 
leaning heavily forward on a desk-like arrangement. 
Others stood round a fire at the further end and con- 
versed in a desultory way. There the buffet was still 
open, and basins of steaming soup, slices of cake and 
bread and jam were being exchanged for metal disks. 
As a rule, the men held themselves apart from one 
another, and conversation seemed the exception ; but 
very few looked really sad. 

The ‘‘ Captain” explained that he was just making 
fifty pounds of plum-pudding for the morrow, and he 
led the way into the kitchen, where half a dozen 
attendants were indulging in a well-earned meal, He 
said these had all been recruited in the shelters, and 
that they were now doing very well indeed. Then, 
with a little persuasion, he was induced to give me 
some very interesting details of his own life, and 
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of the conduct of the shelter. The latter must require 
infinite tact, infinite patience, and the devoted ser- 
vices of a born leader of men. This the ‘‘ Captain” 
undoubtedly is; and, were it not that the Blackfriars 
Shelter is reputed the worst of all those administered 
by the Salvation Army, I should have vowed there 
could be none conducted so well as his. Without being 
in any way overbearing or self-conscious, he possesses 
a consciousness of authority which carries him through 
every perplexity. He says to this man ‘‘ Go,” and he 
goeth ; to the other ‘“‘ Do this,” and he doeth it. He 
said to me, stretching himself out to his full five-foot- 
four, ‘‘ It doesn’t matter who it is, or whether a man’s 
six-foot-six, if I tell him to do a thing, he’s got to do 
it. Otherwise, out he goes. If I can’t put him out 
myself, I get some one else to help me. But we very 
rarely have to use force.” He told me many pathetic 
stories of cases which had come under his notice, and 
he gave me many charming instances of men he had 
been able to help to a fresh start in life. Whenever he 
sees a new face or detects any one in special trouble, 
he invites a friendly chat, and gives wise counsel, with- 
out either cant or priggish superiority. When I told 
him he was a splendid fellow, he replied modestly that 
he supposed this was the kind of work he was best 
fitted for in life, and that he tried to carry it out to the 
best of his ability. 

After peering into the washroom, which bore traces of 
plenteous ablutions, we made our way upstairs to the 
dormitories. The long row of bunks, side by side on 
the floor, each with a motionless form under a black 
mackintosh covering, was gruesomely suggestive of a 
dead-house at first sight; but nearly every one seemed 
to be sleeping restfully, and some were puffing away at 
clay-pipes with evident enjoyment. Occasionally some 
one would look up and greet the popular ‘‘ Captain” 
amiably as he passed. In only one dormitory was the 
air at all close, and that to an extent appreciable only 
to the fastidious. 

Lest I should be thought to be carried away by 
enthusiasm for a sect which I dislike above all other 
sects, I may add that my impressions and my surprise 
were fully shared by my companion. He agreed with 
me that the accommodation was infinitely preferable to 
that, say, in the steerage of an Atlantic liner. When 
we returned to the penny quarters we began distributin 
cigars. These were accepted with alacrity, but wit 
considerable dignity ; and if any one was omitted he 
never condescended to ask. One incident may be men- 
tioned in illustration of the unaffected generosity of the 
very poor—the natural goodness of the worst classes, 
if you will. I gave one man three cigars, because I 
thought he looked unhappier than the rest. Without a 
word, as if it were the only natural thing to be done, he 
handed two of them to his nearest neighbours unasked. 
If he had not been so unkempt, I could almost’ have 
embraced him. HERBERT VIVIAN. 


ENGLISH MUSIC, PAST AND PRESENT. 


* History of English Music.” By Henry Davey. 
London : Curwen & Sons. 1895. 


I* the Royal College of Music, the Royal Academy 

of Music, and other gloom-irradiating generators 
of heathen darkness, the ancient habit still prevails of 
speaking vaguely and generally of our musical ancestors’ 
lack of ‘‘ adequate means of expression”; and the 
director of the one condescendingly employs a cheap hack 
to fetch the old masters up to date, and the director of 
the other performs a similar task with his own Royal 
Academic hands. But though a widely half-learned Dr. 
Parry and a perfectly unlearned Sir A. C. Mackenzie 
may thus provide amusement for posterity, the labours 
of Mr. Dolmetsch and the labours and writings of other 
competent musicians are slowly destroying the old silly 
heresy by the certain process of directing the light of 
knowledge into the black places of the heretics’ minds. 
The average layman may accept for a time Dr. Parry’s 
half-estimate of Purcell, or think with Sir A. C. Mackenzie 
that the ‘‘ Golden Sonata” as left by Purcell is not good 
enough for a cultured Philharmonic audience ; but the 
implied belief of the one and the half-estimate of the 
other cannot be considered for a moment after the layman 
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hears the ‘‘ Golden Sonata” played or a few of Purcell’s 
compositions sung at a Dolmetsch concert in the home 
for homeless ancient music, No. 6 Keppel Street, or, as 
it may be, when he compares the irresistibly triumphant 
assertions of the beauty of the old music made by the 
enlightened critics with the faltering and stuttering 
denials uttered by the once-powerful high-priests of 
musical stultification. An impetuous new spirit has come 
into! music, and it is making a change in the common 
estimate of the old music and of the old musical prac- 
titioners, quite as wide and as deep as the change pro- 
duced by the labours of Ruskin and William Morris in the 
common estimate of medieval plastic art and medizval 
painters. And that change completed, it will be as difficult 
for the Parrys and Mackenzies of the brighter day to 
muddle the masterworks of old time as for Mr. T. L. 
Southgate’s successor in the réle of musical buffoon to the 
world at large to find in the ‘‘ Golden Sonata ” an illustra- 
tion of “‘ the early suite form,” or the gentleman whom 
Fate may put into Mr. Cummings’ shoes as a Royal 
Academy lecturer to declare that Ferrabosco was an 
Italianized Englishman whose original name was Iron- 
wood. 

The new movement is being widely felt—felt, indeed, 
in the most unexpected places. ho, for instance, 
could have predicted five years ago that it would reach 
the Incorporated Society of Musicians, that from a 
member of that Society would proceed a really com- 
mendable attempt at a veracious History of English 
Music? Mr. Henry Davey has not written a great or 
a first-rate book, is very far from having written a great 
or a first-rate book; but to him undoubtedly belongs 
the honour of having collected by genuine original 
research the material from which a  saremer dl or per- 
chance a great, book may be constructed. One has not 
to look very far for the weakness which has prevented 
Mr. Davey doing what might have been done, and may 
yet be done, by others, with his material. In the pre- 
face he complains that “‘our great Reviews generally 
employ half-learned amateurs for their occasional articles 
on music”; and elsewhere he says that ‘“‘ among the 
cultivated amateurs who have produced really valu- 
able works are Mr. W. H. Beatty Kingston, Mr. 
Morton Latham, and Mr. W. H. Hadow.” ‘It is 

leasant,” Mr. Davey continues, ‘‘to find something 
in this department worthy of praise, for it is difficult to 
write without vehemence of certain meddling impostors, 
whose publications are perhaps the worst disgrace which 
stains English music.” Now the truth is that such 
sentences as this form, if not the worst, the most ludi- 
crous disgrace ‘‘ which stains English music” ; for they 
are simply expressions of the old belief that a critic 
who happens to be able to write proves his ignorance 
of music by this talent—a belief held now only by 
those who cannot write. Mr. Davey is amongst them. 
He cannot write. By immense industry he has gathered 
together large numbers of facts of the very first import- 
ance; but he is powerless to arrange them and write 
about them so as to give the reader a true impression, 
or any impression at all, of their relative value and 
significance. His pages are never alive; they afford 
no distinctive pictures of the different musical periods. 
The whole book holds not one lucky sentence which 
stays in the mind, not one utterance which shows 
that Mr. Davey finds esthetic qualities in Asay) 
Purcell’s music that do not exist in (say) Tallis’s 
music. Mr. Davey’s History is not, therefore, a 
critical history, a study, and the judgments which 
he does pass upon old and modern music are for 
the most part worthy only of attention as curiosities 
which show the state of mind of a not undistinguished 
member of the Incorporated Society of Musicians.— But 
as a fund of genuine and trustworthy information, a 
textbook, the History is invaluable to students, or to 
any writer who may be engaged in the task of vivifying 
the past, in blowing the breath of life amongst the dry 
bones of musical history. This task yet remains to be 
performed, and it never will be done by a member of 
the Incorporated Society of Musicians who sees in Mr. 
Beatty Kingston or in Mr. Morton Latham a model 
musical critic, or in the only true musical critics of the 
day nothing more than ‘‘ meddling impostors,” to use 
Mr. Davey’s own impotent phrase. 

The earlier chapters may be swiftly read, and—as I 
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have won the right to say by ploughing with un- 
wonted perseverance through every readable and un- 
readable line—with many skips. Mr. Davey’s remarks 
on the Celtic and Teutonic temperaments and kindred 
matters are not precisely big with new thought. He has 
not, and could not possibly have, anything fresh to tell 
about the instruments of the old time. His history of 
the minstrels is elementary. Nor can anyone be 
intensely interested in Mr. Davey’s speculations about 
the origin of composition, properly so called. Mr. 
Davey holds that John of Dunstable invented it ; ‘‘ that 
One came, not by night, but by a spring morning, and 
the Presence said to him ‘Compose’”; and he appa- 
rently holds, also, that John did compose—once, and 
once only, and having written ‘“‘ Sumer is icumen in,” 
forgot all about the Presence, Its command, and the 
mature art It put whole and complete into his mind, 
composed no more. All the evidence that can be 
gathered amounts to this: that John of Dunstable 
was a famous musician, that a copy of ‘‘ Sumer is 
icumen in” in his writing is in existence, that no other 
compositions of this period have come down to us. And 
I submit that this evidence is not sufficient to u 
set the more rational theory that the structural skill 
shown in ‘‘Sumer is icumen in” must have been 
the fruit of hundreds, perhaps thousands, of pre- 
vious attempts. Less fantastic is Mr. Davey’s endea- 
vour to father upon Hugh Aston the invention of 
distinctive instrumental passage-writing ; though even 
here his assertions are dogmatic out of all proportion to 
the proofs he has to show. But the main value of all 
this portion of the book lies, not in its theorizings, but 
in the amount of information with which it provides us, 
information gathered from this source and that, much 
of it printed for the first time, and all of it useful. Yet 
for one piece of theorizing we must all be grateful to 
Mr. Davey. We all know the old legend of the Puritan’s 
hatred of music—a legend invented in Restoration times, 
developed by Hawkins and Burney, handed on with 
happy carelessness by Hullah and Ouseley, and repeated 
only lately by the egregious Mr. W. H. Cummings. 
This legend Mr. Davey proves conclusively to be nothing 
more than a legend. The Puritans did not hate music, 
but, on the contrary, shared the love of it common to 
the age. They drove it out of their churches as (to use 
Mr. Davey’s illustration) smoking would be driven out 
of our churches to-day ; but at home, and in such places 
of secular entertainment as Davenant’s Opera-house, 
they practised and enjoyed it. This has hitherto been 
an open question, with the vehement declarations of 
innumerable drunken Royalists on the one side, and 
Cromwell’s, and Milton’s, and Pepys’s known love of 
music on the other. But it is no longer a question at 
all. Mr. Davey piles proof upon proof, and the matter 
is settled for ever. It cannot be doubted that the stories 
of the burning of music-books and musical instruments 
by Puritans, like the stories told of Cromwell, the 
greatest man of that age, were merely expressions of 
the impotent wrath of the most dissolute Restoration 
blackguards with the men who, with all their faults, all 
their wrongheadednesses, did, after all, save England 
for a time from falling into the abject flunkeyism in 
which she now lies. This clearing of the Puritans’ fair 
cause is Mr. Davey’s most signal service. The rest of 
his work is indeed more readable than his early chapters, 
for there is more information and less speculation in it ; 
but not until the last pages is there another successful 
attempt at originality. And here, where Mr. Davey 
discusses Macfarren, Costa, Benedict, and Sterndale 
Bennett, he is original by the unpopular method of tell- 
ing the truth. He rightly declares that Macfarren 
was ‘‘insufficiently musical,” that Costa succeeded by 
**imperturbable self-confidence,” and Benedict by 
complimenting everybody,” that Bennett, when great 
possibilities lay before him, ‘‘ broke down and turned 
drudge.” 
- In speaking of our living composers Mr. Davey might 
have gone on to say that what Bennett did half a 
century ago Sir A. C. Mackenzie did when he accepted 
the directorship of the Royal Academy of Music. And 
he might have added that the reason why Dr. Stanford 
does little fine music is simply that from the beginning of 
his career he was drudge first and composer after ; and 
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that this same reason and utter lack of musical and 
poetical temperament account for Dr. Parry’s failure to 
write anything but musical arithmetic. Of the three, 
Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s case is the most tragic. Here 
was a man gifted with a finely musical temperament, a 
light and delicate poetic fancy, a measure of genuine 
invention, and a sufficiently persistent character, one 
might have thought, to turn his gifts to some notable 
account. Yet he first allowed himself to be kicked back 
and forwards like a football between the late Hueffer and 
the present humble servant of the Philharmonic Society, 
Mr. Joseph Bennett ; and he ended—practically ended— 
his career by accepting the post he now holds—and 
abuses. Doubtless the gods laughed a bitter laugh on 
that day ; and perhaps they laughed again when he who 
was once hailed as the saviour of British art permitted a 
foreign professor to ‘‘ manipulate ” in favour of a foreign 
student a scholarship given for the express purpose of 
assisting British students. This infamous case is 
typical of all the transactions that go on in what I have 
repeatedly called the cesspool of Academical musical 
life. Ability will do nothing for you ; but if you are a 
young lady and a Mr. Oscar Beringer takes an interest 
in you—a purely paternal interest, of course, as Mr. 
Beringer himself pleads—you may ‘“‘ get on,” at least 
you may win scholarships in defiance of law, honour, 
and common decency. And, though Mr. Davey givesa 
lengthy explanation of the absence of original com- 
position in this country, I suggest that no further ex- 
planations are needed so long as our music schools, our 
concerts, our whole musical life, are dominated by com- 
mercial men who without shame perpetrate feats of 
dishonesty from which the most hardened bogus com- 
pany promoter might well shrink. j. F. R. 


NEW YEAR DRAMAS 


**A Woman's Reason.” By Charles H. E. Brookfield and 
F. C. Philips. Shaftesbury Theatre, 27 December, 
1895. 

‘* The Late Mr. Castello.” A new and original Farce in 
three acts. By Sydney Grundy. Comedy Theatre, 
28 December, 1895. 


} bs was such a pleasure to see Mr. Lewis Waller and 

his company divested of the trappings of Manx- 
manity and in their right minds again, that we all 
received ‘‘A Woman’s Reason” with more gaiety and 
enthusiasm than can easily be justified in cold blood. 
The play has been produced, as far as I can guess, 
by the following process. One of the authors, whom I 
take to be Mr. Philips, wrote a commonplace Froufrou 
play, in a style so conscientiously and intolerably 
literary that the persons of the drama do not hesitate to 
rematk familiarly to their nearest and dearest that 
‘Convention speaks one thing, whilst some sweeter 
voice whispers another.” The sweeter voice in the 
composing of the play, I assume, was Mr. Brookfield’s. 
Mr. Brookfield is an assiduous collector of conversa- 
tional jeux d'esprit, and is witty enough to be able to 
contribute occasionally to the museum himself. Such 
a collection, from its very miscellaneousness, is better 
for ordinary theatrical purposes than a complete philo- 
sophy reduced to aphorisms ; and by sticking its plums 
into Mr. Philips’s literary dough with reckless profusion, 
Mr. Brookfield has produced a sufficiently toothsome 
pudding. 

The worst of it is that the Brookfieldian plums digest 
and are forgotten, whilst the Philipian suet remains 
heavy on soul and stomach. I cannot now remember a 
single one of Mr. Brookfield’s sallies, not even the one 
in which I recognized a long-lost child of my own. On 
the other hand, I do recollect, with a growing sense of 
injury, the assumption that the relation between a 
British officer and a cultivated Jewish gentleman who 
makes a trifle of seventy thousand a year or so in the 
City is the relation between Ivanhoe and Isaac of York, 
with its offensiveness somewhat accentuated by modern 
snobbery. When Captain Crozier proceeded to explain 
haughtily to Mr. Stephen D’Acosta that it was useless 
for two persons in their respective conditions to discuss 
a question of honour, as they could not possibly under- 
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stand one another, I seemed to hear a voice from my 
boyhood—the voice of Howard Paul—singing :— 


I’m Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines ; 
And I feed my horse on kidney beans : 
Of course it far exceeds the means 
Of a captain in the army. 


It is to this rustic conception of ‘‘a captain in the 
army” that we owe Crozier. And yet—would you 
believe it ?—the performance at the Shaftesbury leaves 
one with a stronger sense of the reality of Captain 
Crozier than of any other person in the drama. This 
is largely due, no doubt, to Mr. Coghlan, who, having 
given himself a complete rest from acting during his 
assumption of the part of Mercutio at the Lyceum, now 
resumes it at the Shaftesbury with all the vigour of a 
man who has had a thorough holiday. I do not say 
that Mr. Coghlan’s effects are made with the utmost 
economy of time and weight; but then it is perfectly 
in the character of the part and in the interest of the 
drama that Captain Crozier should be a comparatively 
slow, heavy person, in contrast to the keen, alert Jew. 
The presentation of a British officer as an over-eating, 
under-thinking person, professionally the merest routi- 
neer, one who by dint of sincere aspiration and conscien- 
tious plodding has learnt to play cards and billiards, to 
shoot, to bet, to do the correct thing in social emer- 
gencies, and in an irreproachably gentlemanly way to 
make women aware of his readiness to accept any 
degree of intimacy they may care to admit him to, is 
fair criticism of life; for wherever the social soil is 
manured by ‘independent incomes,” it still produces 
large crops of such men (very pleasant fellows, many 
of them), though certainly the army has of late years 
become a much less eligible career for them than it was 
in the days of Captain Rawdon Crawley. The difficulty 
of giving the authors of ‘‘ A Woman’s Reason ” credit 
for a clever study of an officer of this type lies in the 
fact that, as I have already hinted, his speeches to 
D’Acosta show a quite romantic ignorance of the healthy 
promiscuity by which English society protects itself 
against all permanent Faubourg-St. Germain formations. 
Thanks to the truly blessed institution of primogeniture 
constantly thrusting down the great bulk of our aris- 
tocratic stock into the ranks of the commoners, we 
are the most republican country in the world; and 
the ideas expressed by Captain Cocahat at the Shaftes- 
bury, though they might pass as part of the established 
currency on the Continent, and even in America, are here 
only the affectations of dukes’ housekeepers and 
Hampton Court pensioners. Nor can we, when the 
Captain foolishly hides in the lady’s bedroom from her 
husband, believe much more in him than in the domestic 
architecture which cuts that sacred apartment off from 
all ingress and egress save through the drawing-room. 
In fact, the bedroom incident elicited one of those jeers 
from the audience which will soon force even the most 
conservative West End manager to abjure through 
terror of the gallery that insane faith in worn-out stage 
tricks which seems proof against the printed persuasion 
of the stalls. - There is much else in Captain Crozier’s 
part which is differentiated from the conventional 
seducer and villain business of melodrama rather by Mr. 
Coghlan’s acting than by the words put into his mouth ; 
but the final touch, where he ‘‘ does the right thing” by 
telling the usual divorce-court lie as to the lady’s spot- 
lessness, and offering to marry her when he perceives that 
he runs no risk of being accepted in view of her immi- 
nent reconciliation with her husband, is a genuine stroke 
of comedy and character. 

Mr. Coghlan created the part, like a true actor, by 
the simple but very unusual method of playing it from 
its own point of view. The tradition of the stage is a 
tradition of villains and heroes. Shakspeare was a 
devout believer in the existence of the true villain—the 
man whose terrible secret is that his fundamental moral 
impulses are by some freak of nature inverted, so that 
not only are love, pity, and honour loathsome to him, 
and the affectation of them which society imposes on 
him a constant source of disgust, but cruelty, destruc- 
tion, and perfidy are his most luxurious passions. This 
is a totally different phenomenon from the survivals of 
the ape and tiger in a normal man, The average 
normal man is covetous, lazy, selfish; but he is not 
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malevolent, nor capable of saying to himself, ‘‘ Evil : 
be thou my good.” He only does wrong as a means to 
an end, which he always represents to himself as a right 
end. The case is exactly reversed with a villain; and 
it is my melancholy duty to add that we sometimes find 
it hard to avoid a cynical suspicion that the balance 
of social advantage is on the side of gifted villainy, since 
we see the able villain, Mephistopheles-like, doing a 
huge amount of good in order to win the power to do a 
little darling evil, out of which he is as likely as not to 
be cheated in the end; whilst your normal respectable 
man will countenance, connive at, and grovel his way 
through all sorts of meanness, baseness, servility, and 
cruel indifference to suffering in order to enjoy a miser- 
able two-pennorth of social position, piety, comfort, and 
domestic affection, of which he, too, is often ironically 
defrauded by Fate. I could point to a philanthropist or 
two—even to their statues—whom Posterity, should it 
ever turn from admiring the way they spent their money 
to considering the way they got it, will probably com- 
pare very unfavourably with Guy Fawkes. 

However, these reflections are beside the present pur- 
pose, which is only to show how our actors have been 
placed at cross-purposes with our authors by the 
traditional stage villain being a monster, or perver- 
sion of nature, like Iago; whilst the gentleman who 
serves as a foil to the hero in a modern West End play 
is not a villain at all, but at worst a comparatively selfish, 
worthless fellow. As far as he is taken from life at all, 
he is suspiciously like the average man of the wor!d as 
portrayed by Thackeray. Indeed, in the best modern 
plays, and even in the best modern melodramas (for ex- 
ample, ‘‘ Held by the Enemy ”), there is no wicked 
person at all. Ever since Milton struck the popular 
fancy by changing the devil into a romantic gentleman 
who was nobody’s enemy but his own, and thereby prac- 
tically abolished the real devil, or god of villains, as a 
necessary figure in the world drama, playgoers have 
been learning to know themselves well enough to re- 
cognize that quite mischief enough for the plot of any or- 
dinary play can be made by average ladies and gentlemen 
like themselves. Captain Crozier is not the least bit of 
a villain. He shows abject weakness in allowing Mrs. 
D’Acosta to ruin him and make him ridiculous by drag- 
ging him out of a seventy-thousand-a-year mansion in 
which he is most comfortably installed as tame cat, 
with the certainty that she will throw him over without 
scruple as a moral outcast the moment she is tired 
of him; but one feels that, after all, it does not 
greatly matter, since the elopement is only a st 
convention—one of those events which you let pass in 
the theatre because they lead to interesting scenes, on 
the understanding that nobody is to be held morally 
responsible for them. (Otherwise, it may be remarked, 
Mrs. D’Acosta’s treatment of Captain Crozier must be 
condemned as severely as her treatment of her husband.) 
Crozier, in all the points at which he can reasonably be 
regarded as exercising free will, behaves like a gentle- 
man according to his lights ; and when I say that Mr. 
Coghlan’s success was due to his taking the character 
from its own point of view, I mean that he so played it 
as to make clear, when Crozier finally walked out, 
that he was filled with the most complete sense of 
having done everything that the most exacting social 
critic could have expected of him, and done it hand- 
somely and adroitly. And the effect left upon us was 
that of having made the acquaintance of Captain 
Crozier, instead of merely seeing Mr. Coghlan with a 
new suit of clothes on. 

The part of Stephen D’Acosta fitted Mr. Lewis Waller 
so closely that it was not necessary for him to make 
any great impersonative effort; and the same may be 
said of Miss Florence West, who happily obliterated 
all memory of her struggles with the Manxwoman. 
The pleasant personal qualities with which we are 
familiar carried Mr. Waller through sympathetically ; 
and though there was one speech in which the authors 
evidently intended him to play much more a om 
that in which Stephen D’Acosta gives his father-in-law 
a piece of his mind—I hardly blame him for refusing to 
exert himself violently for its sake, since it was hardly 
equal to, say, the exhortation which Moliére puts into 
the mouth of Don Juan’s father on the subject of the 
true gentleman. Still, the underplaying was a little 
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hard on Mr. Brookfield, whose elaborate exit, as of a 
man utterly crumpled up, would have been more effec- 
tive had Mr. Waller done the crumpling with due 
energy. Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, to whom some malig- 
nant fairy godmother must have denied the gifts of 
empty-headed sentimentality and hysterical incontinence 
which are essential to success in our drama, substitut- 
ing for them the fatal disqualifications of brains, indi- 
viduality, and positiveness of character, gave an 
amazingly ingenious imitation of the conventional Frou- 
frou. Only once, through the genius of another member 
of the company, was she carried into a sincere bit of act- 
ing. This talented colleague was a Mr. Stewart 
Dawson, an actor not yet in his teens, but with a plea- 
sant voice, a blarneying smile, a simplicity of manner all 
irresistible. The house took to him as if he were its 
own son; and so apparently did Mrs. Tree. I can only 
say that if Mr. Dawson’s fascination increases with his 
years, it is a grave question whether he ought to be 
allowed to grow up. Mrs. Tree, by the way, was 
announced as appearing ‘‘ by arrangement,” as if all 
the rest had dropped in by accident. What has had 
to be arranged is evidently either Mrs. Tree’s objection 
to appear ‘‘ by kind permission of Mr. Tree,” or Mr. 
Tree’s objection to give the kind permission. This 
observation is, of course, not serious ; but I make it 
for the sake of calling attention to the absurdity, and 
indeed the indelicacy, of the ‘‘ kind permission ” formula 
by which managers insist on publicly asserting pro- 
prietary rights in artists who are under engagement to 
them. Imagine one of the Reviews announcing an 
article on the theatre by Mr. Clement Scott as ‘‘ by 
kind permission of the Editor of the ‘ Daily Tele- 
graph’”! Why should the manager of a theatre have 
worse manners than an editor ? 

Of the other characters, Lord Bletchley, half con- 
vention, half burlesque, is cleverly played by Mr 
Brookfield. He should be warned, however, that his 
tricky diction occasionally prevents his sentences from 
being quite clearly caught. The Rev. Cosmo Pretious, 
all burlesque, and unenlightened burlesque at that, is 
very well played by Mr. Henry Kemble, whose sense of 
character and artistic feeling have been too much 
wasted on plays with no characters in them. Agatha 
Pretious, also a burlesque figure, is a part quite un- 
worthy of Miss Maude Millett. She has evidently been 
+ for it merely to drag another popular name into the 
bill. 

I have forgotten to mention, by the way, that ‘‘A 
Woman’s Reason” is a play with a purpose—the same 

rpose as that of ‘‘ Daniel Deronda.” All the Jews in 
it are heroes and heroines, and all the Christians the 
meanest and feeblest wretches conceivable. Serve them 

ight ! 

ead now for ‘‘ The Late Mr. Castello,” which has 
replaced ‘‘The Benefit of the Doubt” at the Comedy. 
In this work Mr. Sydney Grundy has—but on second 
thoughts I think I will confine myself to offering Mr. 
Grundy and Mr. Comyns Carr and Miss Winifred 
Emery and Miss Rose Leclercq and every one else con- 
cerned, my devoted compliments. We shall meet again 
soon—very soon. 

G. B. S. 


MONEY. 


“7 BE New Year has certainly not begun auspiciously 
for the Stock Exchange. In addition to the 
Venezuelan and Armenian difficulties, which remain 
still unsettled, we have now also to deal with the serious 
complications in the Transvaal. It is unfortunate that 
all these political difficulties should have arisen at a 
time when England happens to be an object of envy, 
jealousy, and animosity to nearly all the Great Powers. 
But she has weathered worse storms than the present, 
and the general opinion of City men is that the Govern- 
ment has up till now (Thursday) been acting in the best 
way possible for British interests. Consols, which 
opened on Thursday at 106 (or ,% below Tuesday’s 
quotation), gradually recovered on the same day to 
1064 ; and all other stocks closed higher than they were 
in the morning. The news of the disaster to Dr. 
am wy force arrived too late to affect prices on 
ursday. The Transvaal troubles naturally produced 
great excitement in the South African market, resulting 
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in the heaviest ‘‘ slump” in prices we have yet expe- 
rienced, ‘‘ Chartereds ” being quoted at 3} on Thursday 
morning, Consolidated Goldfields at 8}, East Rands at 
34; but there was a general improvement in the after- 
noon, and the closing prices were almost equal to the 
closing prices on Tuesday, when Dr. Jameson’s ‘‘ inva- 
sion” had not yet been heard of here. As for general 
business, there was not much being done, and it will 
probably take a longer time than usual to restore the 
confidence of investors, especially in American and 
South African securities, after the recent disturbing 
events. It is satisfactory to learn that Messrs. Roth- 
schild and Baring Brothers have declined to have any- 
thing to do with the new American loan. Let the 
Germans by all means have a share in it; and as the 
Deutsche Bank is largely interested in the United States, 
it will be to the advantage of the Germans to support 
the loan 


In the early part of the week money was in fair de- 
mand, owing to the requirements in connexion with 
the Stock Exchange settlement and the end of the year. 
The rate for day-to-day loans was from 1 to 2 per cent. 
Later on, however, loans were readily procurable at 4 
to # per cent. for the night, and ? to1 per cent. for 
short periods. The discount rate, which had declined 
on Wednesday to 1 per cent., was firmer on Thursday 
at 13 per cent., bills being less freely taken, owing to 
the news from the Transvaal. Indian and Colonial 
stocks were dull and weak. The Bank rate remains 
unchanged at 2 per cent. 


Home Railways, like most of the other markets, were 
flaton Monday and Tuesday, with little business being 
done, except in the way of investment purchases to a 
limited degree. On Thursday they were depressed in 
the morning and recovered in the afternoon, in sym- 
pathy with the general tendency. The traffic returns for 
the Christmas week were very satisfactory. The increase 
on the Midland was £33,014; on the Great Western, 
420,140; on the London and North-Western, £16,981 ; 
on the Great Northern, £13,331 ; on the North-Eastern, 
411,355; on the Sheffield, 678 ; on the Hull and 
Barnsley, £1,636, &c. Altogether an excellent record 
for the last week in the year. 


American railways were inclined early in the week to 
be dull, owing to apprehensions regarding the political 
situation and consequent selling ; but American buying 
later on brought about an improvement, and prices 
were, as a rule, higher on Thursday, both the financial 
and the political situation being regarded in New York 
as more favourable. Canadian Pacific shares touched 
52 on Monday on account of the favourable monthly 
statement ; but the improvement was not sustained later 
in the week. Grand Trunk Stocks showed a weak ten- 
dency, though there was a gross increase for the last 
half-year of £54,713 in traffic receipts. This, however, 
is still £259,308 less than the receipts for the same 
period in 1892. South American Railways were dull 
and lower in price all round. Transactions were not 
numerous in the Foreign Market; but a steady tone 
prevailed. The general Mining Market was entirely in- 
active, except in the case of some Indian shares. Silver 
was easy at about 30}¢. per ounce. 


It ‘is perhaps worth while to notice that the New 
African Company has paid that dividend of 100 per 
cent. which the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” derided as im- 
possible three weeks after it was announced. And yet 
the ‘‘ Pall Mall” has not had the decency to apologize 
for its extraordinary ignorance. 


NEW ISSUES. 
BOLSTERING UP THE AMERICAN TREASURY. 


Apparently we are about to be treated to another 
specimen of the ‘‘ lick creation” cleverness of American 
financiers. They have at Washington a fetish called their 
‘* Treasury gold reserve,” which gives them no end of 
trouble ; so much trouble, indeed, that they begin to feel 
proud of it on that account. When specie payments 
were being resumed after the greenback era of the Civil 


War, there was a strong and very natural objection to 
the entire wiping-out of the paper money which had been 
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of so much service to the Union. It was decided to 
leave a certain amount of greenbacks in circulation, and 
to hold against them in the Treasury a gold reserve, 
which, though not expressly fixed, it was understood at 
the time should not be allowed to fall under one hundred 
million dollars. If the currency as then adjusted had 
been left alone, very probably the hundred million dollar 
gold reserve would have proved ample. But when the 
Bland-Dollar ‘‘ cranks ” and the Free Silverites and the 
Sherman-Bill men got their hands in, a new hybrid 
currency was created three or four times as large as 
that of 1878. The hundred million dollar gold reserve 
not only became inadequate, but entirely lost its meaning. 

A gold basis which had been reasonable and workable 
with a circulation of six or seven hundred million dollars 
became a mere fly on the wheel when the circulation rose 
to twenty-four hundred million dollars. No country 
in the economic position of the United States could 
possibly undertake to pay gold on demand for such a 
mass of paper and silver money with even three times 
the gold reserve provided for the greenbacks. Under 
different economic conditions it might have been pos- 
sible. If, for instance, the Americans had been less 
reckless in their borrowing of foreign capital, if they 
had been less eager sellers of American securities abroad, 
if they had not been quite such extravagant importers of 
foreign goods, and if their tourists had not spent quite 
so many millions a year in Europe, they might have 
avoided a gold crisis altogether. They might in 
ordinary years have always had a sufficient surplus of 
exports to meet all their financial and other obligations 
abroad. In technical language, they might have kept 
foreign exchange in their favour, as Canada contrives to 
do, ‘‘one-horse country ” though it bein American opinion. 
Then it would not have mattered a straw to us or any 
other foreign country what their currency was or how 
much they had of it. 

But simultaneously with the degradation of their cur- 
rency the Americans demoralised their foreign trade by 
excessive importing, borrowing, and financing at large. 
While the British pocket was open to them and their 
credit was untainted, old obligations could be met by 
the raising of new capital ; but when doubts arose as to 
the soundness of their financial methods and foreign 
creditors became distrustful, the tables were turned 
against them. With their securities returning on 
them, foreign capital being recalled, and with heavy 
bills to pay for imports and millions of interest to provide 
every month, the foreign draingrew acute. Itisstill acute, 
and would be much more so but for the desperate 
devices resorted toin New York for stopping it. This 
is the true explanation of the gold shipments which 
periodically alarm Wall Street, and against which 
President Cleveland fights with the heroic tenacity of a 
man applying a shinplaster to an earthquake. The 
President’s ‘‘sound-money” policy is admirable as an 
abstract doctrine, but utterly futile in practice. His 
fetish—the hundred million dollar gold reserve—has 
little or no influence over the gold shipments, much less 
does it exercise any check on them. Gold is shipped 
because the United States have more debts to pay in 
Europe than Europe owes to the United States. Who 
supplies it, whether the Treasury or the banks, is an in- 
significant detail. 

The essence of the difficulty is that gold obligations 
accumulate in Europe at a very inconvenient, and even 
dangerous, rate. They do not necessarily have to be 
paid in the yellow metal itself. Europe might take the 
equivalent market value in silver, wheat, cotton, or 
some other commodity. Gold is, of course, the best 
and quickest means of liquidation ; but some substi- 
tute could without doubt be found if the foreign trade of 
the United States were allowed to follow its natural course. 
That, however, does not suit President Cleveland and 
the champions of the hundred million dollar gold re- 
serve. Congress having committed itself years ago to 
a gratuitously foolish declaration that all American 
dollars—gold, silver, or paper—are to be maintained 
on an equality, the consequence is that whoever requires 
gold to send abroad can demand it of the Treasury in 
exchange for dollars of certain other sorts. The pre- 
tended parity is a sham, after all, because gold cannot 
be claimed in exchange for silver or silver certificates. 
The privilege is limited in practice to greenbacks and 
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legal tenders of 1890, otherwise known as Shernfan 
notes. 

It is thus not a genuine and complete, but only a partial 
and capricious, parity at best that the President’s “sound | 
money” policy has achieved. Moreover, it has been 
dearly bought, so far, at the cost of improvident, and 
to a large extent useless, borrowing. During his present 
term of office three loans have been contracted on more or 
less exorbitant terms to appease his insatiable fetish— 
the hundred million dollar gold reserve. And now he 
has concluded another loan, which is to be more heroic 
than any of its predecessors. Two hundred million dollars 
is the insignificant amount mentioned, and of course 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan is to have the handling of it. 

Mr. Morgan seems to count chiefly pn the National 
Banks, which are now almost the only holders of gold 
outside the Treasury. They will be asked to exchange 
what gold they have left for four per cent. coin bonds on 
which they will be able to issue notes. So far as they 
are concerned the operation will be simply a substitution 
of paper reserves for hard cash. When their gold has 
been raked into the Treasury, and from there shipped 
across the Atlantic, they will be in the same happy posi- 
tion as the Treasury itself—crammed with paper and fifty 
cent. silver dollars. But—proud consolation for all 
minor evils !—the President’s fetish, the hundred million 
dollar gold reserve, will have been maintained till the 
end of his term, or at least till after the November 
elections. It is a purely personal bargain he has made 
with the Loan Syndicate. He buys from them a call of 
so much gold up to eleven million ounces as may be 
needed to keep the reserve up to the hundred million 
dollar level, until he can retire gracefully from the White 
House saying to himself, ‘‘ After me the deluge.” One- 
half the amount he takes firm, and the other half is 
left at his option. In order to oblige him and to give 
themselves another few months for unloading, the 
Syndicate are undertaking a task which may a 
prove beyond their strength. If they succeed, they will 
have made the currency muddle by so much the worse ; 
and if they fail, the Monroe panic was nothing to what 
we shall then have in Wall Street. 


STREETER & Company, LIMITED. 


In connection with our criticism of the prospectus of 
Streeter & Company, Limited, we have received the 
following letter from Messrs. Smiles & Co., solicitors : 

15 Beprorp Row, Lonpon, W.C., 20 December, 1895. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—The traditions of the SatuRDAY REVIEW are 
such that we anticipate a ready compliance with our 
request that you will correct the curious misstatements of 
fact contained in your issue of the 14th inst., to which 
our attention has been drawn. ‘‘ The capital of the 
Company,” you say, ‘tis £100,000 in £1 shares, of 
which it would appear Mr. E. W. Streeter takes 
£90,029 75. 6d. That is totally incorrect. If Mr. 
Streeter receives £90,029 75. 6d. of a capital of 
£100,000, it is obvious that of that capital only the 
small sum of £9,970 125.6¢. remains. This would be a 
remarkable discovery to make in a prospectus which, in 
respect of that same capital, invites the subscription of 
£25,000, and indicates that afurther 4 25,0o00is retained 
in hand. As a matter of fact, it is definitely stated in the 
prospectus, which we think your critic can scarcely have 
seen, that of the capital mentioned (£100,000) Mr. 
Streeter receives £50,000 in shares, and no more. You 
complain that the prospectus contains no certificate from 
any firm of accountants as to the actual position of 
affairs. On the contrary, the prospectus, which is 
issued under the authority of a responsible firm of 
chartered accountants, whose names appear on the face of 
it, embodies a very clear certificate from them as to the 
state of the business, and as to its average profits for a 
period longer than is usually given. ‘‘ It is stated,” 
you say, ‘that a report has been made. What, then, is 
the objection to publishing it?” The innuendo con- 
tained in this inquiry, that there has been a suppression 
of a report, has absolutely no justification. Although 
twice referred to in your article, no report of any de- 
scription is mentioned in the prospectus. None has 
been made, and therefore none has been suppressed. 
The prospectus contains original statements, made on 
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he authority of the persons who have affixed their 
names thereto, and which at least ought to secure it 
from being totally misstated. We have dealt merely 
with the misrepresentations of facts (inadvertent though 
they may be), and not with the opinions which you based 


upon them, and we trust you will insert this correction _ 


in your forthcoming issue.—Yours truly, 
Smites & Co. 


This letter is not a pleasant letter ; it speaks of our 
“‘curious misstatements of fact,” our ‘‘ misrepresenta- 
tions of facts,” and is evidently rather an argument in a 
controversy than a correction of a mistake made in good 
faith. Messrs. Smiles & Co. tell us that, when we state 
that Mr. E. W. Streeter takes ninety-odd thousand 
pounds out of the capital of one hundred thousand, 
we have made a blunder, and a very palpable blunder. 
Here are the exact words of the prospectus, from which 
our readers will be able to judge :— 

‘*The property acquired from the vendor at the 
time of the formation of the Company, including stock- 
in-trade, taken at cost price, fittings, fixtures, book 
debts, &c., amounting in the whole to £83,029 75. 6d., 
and goodwill £7,000, making a total of £90,029 7s. 6d. 
The liabilities taken over comprise trade debts, bills 
payable, &c., amounting to £34,513 155. 8d., leaving a 
net balance of £55,515 115. 10¢. From this amount 
the vendor agreed to the transfer of £5,515 115. 10d. to 
the credit of a reserve fund for the Company. For the 
balance of £50,000 he accepted 50,000 ordinary shares, 
taking no part whatever (sic) of the consideration in 
cash.” It appears from this that Mr. Streeter received 
for his business £50,000 in shares, besides getting 
himself relieved of £34,513 155. 8¢. of debt. Our critic 
has overlooked the fact that the remaining £5,500 was 
turned over by Mr. Streeter to the reserve fund of the 
Company. But the error is insignificant, especially in 
view of the fact that this new request for £25,000 from 
the public seems to show that the debts owing to the 
Company, and conveniently left undefined in the pro- 
spectus, have not been sufficient to meet the obligations 
of the Company. 

But now, to meet Messrs. Smiles, let us take it that 
there are only 75,000 shares issued, of which 25,000 
were offered to the public. Is it accurate to say, 
as Messrs. Smiles say, that ‘‘ Mr. Streeter receives 
450,000 in shares, andno more”? Does he receive none 
of the hundred so-called Management shares, that are 
in reality Founders’ shares, and that are to take half the 
profits after ten per cent. has been paid on the Ordinary 
shares? In this prospectus it is nowhere stated who are 
to take these Management shares, save that ‘the 
principal members of the staff” have had allotted to 
them ‘‘a sufficient number of Management shares.” 
Again, we ask Messrs. Smiles : Has Mr. E. W. Streeter 
received none of these Management shares? And do 
Messrs. Smiles consider the prospectus clearly and 
properly drawn wherein so important a fact is left 
undetermined ? 

Messrs. Smiles proceed to dispute our contention as 
to the certificate. They tell us that the prospectus ‘‘ em- 
bodies a very clear certificate,” from a responsible firm 
of chartered accountants, as to the state of the business, 
and as to its average profits for a period longer than is 
usually given. This contention of Messrs. Smiles is 
merely controversial. Here is the ‘‘ very clear certifi- 
cate,” which, by the bye, was mentioned in our 
cr t cism :— 

‘* The average profits of the business during the last 
seven years are certified by Messrs. George Dixey & 
Co., chartered accountants, to be £7,041 per annum.” 
Our comment upon this certificate, in our issue of the 
14th December, was that these average profits were not 
stated to be net profits—a point now left untouched by 
Messrs. Smiles—and we continued: ‘‘ We think that 
investors would prefer to know the separate profits for 
each of those seven years.” We regard a certificate of 
average profits for seven years that does not state the net 
profits for each year as worthless. The document may 
be very clear, but it is absolutely worthless as a criterion 
of the value of the business. But the prospectus goes 
on : “ The certified profits for the past half-year, ending 
30th September (the Company having taken over the 
concern as from the 31st March last), were sufficient to 
have paid a dividend for that half-year at the rate of 15 
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per cent. per annum on the existing capital of £50,000, 
at the same time making addition to the reserve at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum.” Now, if seven years’ 
profits is too vague, six months’ profits are insufficient 
to tell us how a business is going on, and the union of 
the two periods in the same prospectus strikes us asa 
very curious proceeding. 

Messrs. Smiles make much capital out of our two 
references to a report. No report has been made, 
they tell us, ‘‘and therefore none has been sup- 
pressed.” But this is to pass from controversy into 
puerility. Our assertion of 14th December was: ‘‘ We 
do not like the absence from this prospectus of an 
accountant’s certificate of the condition of the business. 
It is stated that a report has been made ; what, then, is 
the objection to publishing it?” Now, whoever reads 
this sees that by report we mean the accountant’s certi- 
ficate ; and though our contention seems clear enough, 
we will make it exasperatingly clear, as Messrs. Smiles 
insist upon it. Messrs. George Dixey & Co., char- 
tered accountants, have examined Mr. Streeter’s 
business, and made a report on it. That report 
has, no doubt, been couched in the form of a certi- 
ficate of profits for each one of those seven years. 
It is usual to publish this accountant’s certificate 
verbatim et literatim. Why did not Mr. Streeter follow 
this good custom when he issued this prospectus ? 
He makes at best what is a summary of the certificate 
—and a strange summary it is—lumping together 
the average profits for a period of seven years. Now 
we have dealt frankly with Messrs. Smiles. We have 
had pleasure in acknowledging the insignificant error inte 
which our critic fell, and we have explained how he came 
to make the error by quoting the prospectus ; but will 
Messrs. Smiles, or Mr. Streeter, now imitate our candour, 
and tell us, first, exactly how the 100 Management shares 
have been allotted? and, secondly, will they give us the 
usual accountant’s certificate, showing the net profits of 
the business for each of the last three years? If they will 
do this, we are willing, in the interests of the public, to 
publish them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ADDRESS TO AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
28 December, 1895. 

Sir,—If you have room, will you kindly let me say 
that I have not signed, seen, nor heard (except through 
the Press) of the above exhortation ? 

This point is of very small interest: but as my name 
is in the list of signatures given by some papers, I may 
just as well say that I did not place it there.—Very 
obediently yours, R. D. BLACKMORE. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
Autuors’ CLus, 27 December, 1895. 

Sir,—I have but lately read our ‘‘ leading writers 
whining appeal to the authors of the United States, and 
I should be glad if you will give me space to say what I 
think of these literary Mrs. Partingtons in their effort 
to sweep out the Transatlantic tidal wave. 

Putting aside the point, which could be strongly 
urged, that there are no authors to appeal to on the 
other side of the Western Ocean, I beg to submit, as a 
younger writer myself, that it is no part of our work or 
duty to interfere in great national matters, or to make 
appeals to our enemies that they may mitigate the 
rancour of their tongues. As well might Sir Henry 
Irving and Mr. Arthur Roberts beseech the signature 
of their lauded profession to implore an uneasy and 
dishonourable peace. What would the big world of 
men think if our lion comiques addressed an ill-written 
document to their brethren of Koster & Bial’s in New 
York suggesting an untimely and hurried compromise ? 

Sir, these authors have no right to pledge us all by 
implication to their unauthorized national programme. 
We were not asked as a body to consider the matter, 
and if no one speaks, the younger members of the pro- 
fession will be judged as having approved their action. 
Many of us—and I by no means speak without authority 
and knowledge—believe that our writers, prominent or 
not, have no place in this galley. They assume a pose 
which ill befits them since letters have become a profes- 
sion, and have been most unhappily, divorced from 
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action. The men of Elizabeth’s time, who fought and 
wrote, might have been listened to respectfully ; but for 
us to speak like little gods from our little chairs of honour 
is to expose ourselves to well-deserved ridicule. 

There is hardly anything, not even the composition, 
in this miserable document which I find myself able to 
approve. In the first place, no Englishman with Im- 
perial instincts can look with anything but contempt on 
the Monroe doctrine. The English, not the inhabitants 
of the United States, are the greatest power in the two 
Americas, and no dog of a Republic can open its mouth 
to bark but by our good leave. Personally I look for- 
ward to a time when a social and political revolt shall 
tear the heterogeneous plutocratic fabric of the States to 
fragments, and then the more truly democratic England 
may come by her heritage. 

Those who sign this precious paper go on to say that 
we are proud of the United States. Sir, we might be 
proud of them ; but to say that we are proud of them is 
to speak most disingenuously. Who can be proud of 
our connexion with a politically corrupt and financially 
rotten country with no more than a poor minority vainly 
striving for health? It will be time enough to speak 
decently of the United States when we know why and 
for what this scare was created, when we learn who 
pulled the strings, and can count the few who have 
benefited by it. 

If our literature is the only bond between us and this 
most ill-mannered country, it may be time for us to 
repudiate American copyright before the Americans 
repudiate it. But literature is no real bond, because not 
one American in a thousand, no, not one in ten thousand, 
has had his manners made less brutal by the most 
casual acquaintance with it. 

For these reasons I wish to dissociate myself from 
any appeal to any country, and more particularly to the 
United States. It is the business of the diplomatists to 
act in this matter: it is not ours.—Yours truly, 

Morey ROBERTs. 


THE LONDON UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the SATuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Professor Thompson repeats the statement 
already made by you in an editorial footnote, flatly con- 
tradicting my assertion that the exclusion of the private 
student from the degree examinations is the root idea of 
the present London University ‘‘ reform” movement. 
If this movement is not to exclude the private student, 
what és it to do? I challenged your contributor to 
state any positive addition the reformers would make to 
the teaching facilities of London, and that challenge is, 
of course, open to Professor Thompson. The reform is 
to annihilate the ‘‘crammers,” I learn from your 
article, and how it is proposed to close the way to the 
pupils of the guerilla teachers, while leaving it open to 
the untaught private student, I cannot conceive. Pro- 
fessor Thompson writes gaily of the proposed scheme 
of reform making ‘‘ elaborate provision for including ” 
these private students. The elaborate provision con- 
sists in creating a special board for their benefit, a board 
largely under the control of the London professors, to 
whom the ‘‘crammers” and those stubborn originals 
who prefer self-education are absolutely antago- 
nistic, and endowing this board with practically 
unlimited power of regulating the ex-collegiate pupil's 
courses of study. The fact that the Gresham scheme, 
excluding the ex-collegiate students, and the Cowper 
Commissioners’ scheme, including them, have been 
supported in their turn by practically the same 
body of advocates shows how much good faith 
there is in this proposal. We who oppose these schemes, 
therefore, simply decline to believe in that ‘‘ elaborate 
provision,” and as our only security for the better 
definition of these vague promises of consideration, we 
insist on the right of Convocation to veto any scheme 


unsatisfactory upon this point. But however else the 


‘* reformers” change, they are resolutely determined that 
the veto must not be exercised. How can we trust 
them? There is nothing to frevent the ex-collegiate 
student being ‘‘ included,” much as a bear includes a 
casual antagonist. So far from convicting me of a ‘‘ good 
downright thumping—misuse of language "—as Pro- 
fessor Thompson puts it in his animated way—I think 
his letter will, in the judgment of every thoughtful and 
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impartial reader, simply illustrate the levity with whic 
the interests of the ex-collegiate students are treated b 
him and his fellow-movers in the matter. 

My statement that the Finsbury College is, educa- 
tionally, on a level with any ‘‘ cramming ” establishment 
he deals with in a similar fashion. It is, he says, 
‘*pure fiction” that the teaching is by mechanical in- 
struction-papers under stress of frequent and stringent 
examinations. ‘‘ Examinations are held as seldom as 
possible,” he says; and adds, in his airy way, ‘‘ once 
only in each term.” Yet surely it is possible to be less 
frequent than that—the ‘‘ crammers’” pupil is examined 
once a year or so. On the score-of ‘‘ stringency” he 
does not add, as well he might, what percentage of the 
students entering his college successfully complete their 
courses. Do sixty per cent. survive? Of instruction- 
papers he almost seems to say ‘‘ there is none.” There 
were. The instruction-papers in his college, unless 
they have been destroyed since my inspection, are simply 
printed demonstrations, and can only be intended to 
economise personal teaching. If the use of them was 
not necessarily cramming, then I submitted that corre- 
spondence teaching was not necessarily cramming. 
That was my position, and Professor Thompson’s 
denials do not touch it.—Yours, &c. H. G. WELLs. 

[Mr. Wells must be aware that the promoters within 
the University of London of the present scheme for 
reconstruction, as proposed by the Cowper Royal Com- 
mission, were the parties most strenuously opposed to 
the creation of the Gresham University as a second and 
rival University for London. He must also be aware 
that, of the numerous projects of reform to remedy the 
present crying injustice to the collegiate students, the 
only one which proposed a Board specially to look after 
the interests of non-collegiate students is the Royal 
Commission’s scheme, which he described as excluding 
such! We do not know why Mr. Wells should claim 
to know more about the Finsbury College than Professor 
Silvanus Thompson, who is its responsible head.— 
Ep. S. R.] 


AMERICAN FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of the SarurpDay REvIEw. 
BALTIMORE, 20 December, 1895. 

Sir,—In the Saturpay Review of 7 December you 
speak of Americans being animated by a deep-seated 
hostility to England—or words to that effect. It wasa 
surprise to me to see this statement, though I do not 
deny that you have good ground for so thinking, as you 
are chiefly compelled to form your judgments from what 
ors see in our papers. Now has come Mr. Cleveland’s 

essage in regard to Venezuela to give you additional 
ground for your opinion. That there is a certain jealousy 
of England among portions of our people is doubtless 
the case; but it does not reach actual hostility, except 
when fanned into flame by Jingo politicians. 

You must remember that our isolation has prevented 
our having an hereditary enemy in the shape of a 
powerful neighbour. So when those doughty champions 
‘** Bill” Chandler and Cabot Lodge begin to thirst for 
gore, they turn to you, Cousin John, who was once 
our foe." The children’s rhyme “‘ Fe, fo, fum, I smell 
the blood of an Englishman,” evidently gives them as 
much delight as ever. You who have, and have always 
had, hereditary enemies on whom to vent your spleen 
do not know that it is almost as hard to have no one 
to hate as no one to love. 

The trouble with the Press of the United States is 
that journalism is not a profession, but a business, and 
a much-discredited one, with a few notable exceptions. 
As an American, I cannot help feeling mortified when | 
think of the fact that all the absurd, undignified ‘‘ stuff” 
written in connexion with this Venezuelan affair is going 
to be read abroad. Those of you with a sense of humour 
will laugh ; all of you will probably sneer. Mr. Cleve- 
land’s position is possibly to be explained by his wishing 
to take the wind out of the sails of the | in who 
are trying to embarrass the Administration. It is un- 
fortunate that he should have so acted in connexion with 
foreign affairs. But you must pardon the want of 
courtesy. Weare not in the society of nations. Inter- 
national comity has never been included in the scheme 
of our education as a people.—I am, Sir, X. Y. Z. 
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REVIEWS. 


. THE RISE OF HONGKONG. 
‘‘Europe in China: the History of Hongkong from 
the Beginning to the Year 1882.” By E. J. Eitel, 
Ph. D., Inspector of Schools, Hongkong. London: 
Luzac & Co. 1895. 
> beaitaleligs IVE years ago Hongkong was a barren 
rock, too insignificant to find mention in Chinese 
topography. Fifty-five years of British rule and of 
British enterprise have made it a commercial emporium 
and naval station of the first importance. Hongkong 
is, in fact, like Singapore, an illustration and an object- 
lesson of ‘‘ what Chinese labour, industry, and commerce 
ean achieve under British rule.” A resident in the 
island of long experience, impressed with the import- 
ance of the part which Hongkong is destined to take 
in the questions that await solution in the Far East, 
Dr. Eitel judged the moment opportune for imparting 
a more accurate impression than was conveyed in the 
familiar refrain to the song of ‘‘The Gay Cavalier” 
which caught the popular ear about the time Hongkong 
passed under the Queen’s rule. The thought was a 
happy one, and if the author has failed in his purpose, 
it is for the paradoxical reason that he has equipped 
himself too fully for his task. His endeavour has 
been, he tells us, ‘‘to combine with the aims of the 
historian, writing from the point of view of universal 
history, the duties of the chronicler of events such 
as are of special interest to residents in the East; 
so as to provide at the same time a handbook of 
reference for those who take an active interest in the 
current affairs of the colony, as well as in British rela- 
tions with China.” Either project would have sufficed 
for a single book. The result of attempting so much 
is that, at the end of 575 pages, we are left stranded 
thirteen years away from the present date. The expla- 
nation offered is that ‘‘the more recent epochs of its 
[Hongkong’s] history are too near to our view, yet, to 
admit of impartial historic treatment”; but we cannot 
help suspecting that at p. 575 Dr. Eitel awoke to the 
consciousness that his work was growing to an encyclo- 
zedia, and he began to weary somewhat of his task. 
ere is a risk that the general reader may share this 
feeling ; but the student will find Dr. Eitel’s book a 
very storehouse of information. 
| at the commencement of English intercourse 
with the Far East, when, in about 1625, the East India 
Company opened tentative agencies at Taiwan (in 
Formosa) and Amoy, Dr. Eitel brings down the tale to 
the factory days at Canton and the oft-told episodes of 
Chinese arrogance and outrage which eventuated in 
the first China war and the Treaty of Nanking. The 
oe of our possessing a station off the coast of 
China suggested itself long before Hongkong was 
actually acquired. Mr. Elphinstone recommended such 
a station in 1815, and Mr. Matheson in 1830. Sir George 
Staunton proposed it in Parliament in 1833, and Lord 
Napier explicitly indicated Hongkong as convenient for 
the purpose, in 1834. It was not till 1841, however, 
that the idea took shape ; and even then its realization 
seems to have been due to the Chinese. In the course 
of the military and naval operations which had been 
going on in the North of China, British forces had 
occupied Chusan, and Keshen, who had been sent 
down to ‘“‘settle” with the tempestuous barbarians, 
seems to have offered Hongkong in exchange. The 
cession was, at any rate, recorded in a treaty known 
as “fof Chuenpi,” which the Emperor promptly dis- 
avowed, thereby incurring the greater humiliation of 
Nanking. The Treaty of Nanking ceded the island 
in fee simple and sovereign right. There was much 
disputation, at the time, whether Hongkong or Chusan 
should be kept. As a matter of fact, they represent 
separate interests, the one commanding the commerce 
of the Yangtze, the other that af the West and Pearl 
rivers, and serving as an entrepét for the trade of the 
South. It is Hongkong’s admirable situation in this 
respect, combined with its position on the verge of 
the Pacific, that has given it the strategical and 
commercial importance it enjoys. As our furthest 


“Eastern military depét, as a coaling-station for our 


fleet, as a port of call for every steamer bound 
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for Shanghai or Japan, as an enfrepét for the trade o 
Canton, Manila and Tongking, as the centre of an 
enormous junk trade with the neighbouring coasts, 
Hongkong is a hive of busy life ; and successive 
governors and two generations of residents have con- 
verted it into an abode of high civilisation. Soil has 
been brought to permit the planting of trees ; winding 
roads have been cut in the face of the hillside ; ‘a tram- 
way has been constructed to facilitate access to ‘‘ The 
Peak,” on whose summit wealthy residents have con- 
structed villas whither they escape, at the day’s end, 
from the summer heat. 

Statistics often require qualification ; and it is well 
to qualify the statement that the tonnage passing 
annually through Hongkong exceeds that of the port 
of London at the time of the annexation of Hongkong, 
by explaining that a great deal of this tonnage represents 
merely the nominal measurement of ships that call on 
their way to and fro. Still the fact remains that nearly 
15,000,000 tons of shipping passed through the harbour 
last year. The transformation has not been effected by 
some wave of a magic wand. The colony has passed, 
on the contrary, through tribulation of many kinds. 
Disturbance of the granite, in the first instance, 
caused a fever. A truculent governor of Canton 
bribed a baker to poison the European population ; and 
old residents still tell tales of the frantic demand for 
tartar emetic that ensued. There have been booms and 
depressions, administrative and political difficulties. A 
tendency on the part of Canton criminals to make Hong- 
kong an Alsatia had to be checked, and a tendency of the 
Canton officials to trump up charges to worry Chinese 
residents in the colony had to be controlled. The Colonial 
Office has been persuaded with difficulty that the 
residents are not children who require to be kept in 
leading-strings, but grown men of intelligence and 
education, with an added capacity, derived from local 
experience, for dealing with local affairs. Downing 
Street wanted, for instance, in 1873, to stop the issue 
of dollar notes—without reflecting, apparently, that a 
measure upon which the local bankers, merchants, and 
the Legislature were agreed might be suited to colonial 
needs. 

Dr. Eitel’s halt in 1882 prevents him from noting 
the desire which has been lately expressed for a slight 
extension of the colonial frontier. Lord Elgin obtained, 
under the Treaty of Tientsin, a speck of the Kowloon 
peninsula, on the opposite mainland ; and it is desired, 
now, to extend the frontier so as to include Mirs Bay 
and the hills on the north side of the Lyeemoon Pass. 
The extension will have, besides, the incidental advan- 
tage of pushing back the Customs cordon, and so 
fending off the Chinese revenue cruisers which intrude 
inquisitorially into Hongkong waters. This latter 
annoyance, at least, began long enough ago to bring it 
within the author’s purview, and he complains bitterly 
of what is locally called the ‘‘ blockade.” Forbearance 
and theories of international law have been misapplied 
in tolerating these proceedings, which would be paral- 
leled if French revenue cruisers surrounded the Isle of 
Wight, instead of confining their care to levying import 
duties at home. 

Dr. Eitel expresses, in his preface, a belief that ‘‘ the 
Anglo-Chinese community of Hongkong specifically 
represents the coming union of Europe and Asia.” And 
it is this thought, evidently, which has suggested the 
superior title of his book. There is no doubt that 
Hongkong and Shanghai serve as useful object-lessons 
to the myriads of Chinese who pass through them ; but 
the extreme conservatism of the native mind has been 
proved by prompt opposition to legislation of any sort 
that interfered with the deep-seated customs and pre- 
judices of the race. A certain interaction of Chinese 
and English modes of thought does go on; ‘‘ but execu- 
tive regulations and legal enactments have proved futile 
whenever they went too far ahead of the stages reached 
by the slow process of race amalgamation that depends 
more on the silent influences of English education, 
English speaking, and English modes of living than 
on the exercise of the rights and powers of the Crown.” 
But these are questions which, however pertinent 
to the greater theme of ‘Europe in China,” c 
us far outside the story of Hongkong, which it is 
Dr. Eitel’s chief object to relate. And it must be said, 
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again, that he has told it with a mastery of fact that 
vouches for his industry and perseverance, albeit with 
a profusion of detail that tends to obscure the gems 
in the setting. 


SIR FREDER C LEIGHTON AND HIS WORK. 


‘*Sir Frederic Leighton, Bart., P.R.A.: an Illustrated 
Chronicle.” By Ernest Rhys. With ey! 
Essay by F. G. Stephens. London: G. Bell 


Sons. 1895. 


ie the intervals of disseminating the world’s classics 
at a shilling, Mr. Ernest Rhys has compiled the 
handsome volume before us. He has done his work 
excellently : the President’s career is sketched with no 
unnecessary detail, yet with ample information. The 
narrative is helped out with really admirable repro- 
ductions of the chief pictures of the artist, as well as of 
studies in chalk and pencil—in short, the book provides 
whoever is in need of it with abundant material for 
studying its subject 

But the chief charm of the volume is the introduction 
by Mr. F. G. Stephens. Mr. Rhys, very wisely, has 
for the most part eschewed criticism ; and Mr. Stephens 
has been retained, apparently, to tell the public—for he 
speaks as one having authority—why it should honour 
and adore the art of Sir Frederic Leighton. This ‘‘ in- 
troductory essay” is amazing ; but it is also amusing. 
Let Mr. Stephens speak for himself. 

He proposes, he tells us, ‘‘to describe, firstly, Sir 
Frederic’s method of working on a picture and statue, 
as well as his preparations to that end ; and, secondly, 
I intend to select certain instances in which his poetic 
powers were in full play, so that he triumphed as a 
designer fer se; and, thirdly, to cite certain examples 
in which he has been pre-eminently successful in that 
cult of beauty which is the highest aim of the art, 
artistic and perfected.” 

Mr. Stephens, too, is something of an artist in his 
way. How appetizingly does he set forth his pro- 

me! We confess that, in our eagerness to 
earn how the painter rose by virtue of his poetry 
to triumph as a designer per se; in our ardour to 
be initiated into the mysteries of ‘‘the art, artistic 
and perfected,” we were almost impatient of the 
mere details of method in which we were to be first 
instructed. However, we read on, and learnt much 
about Sir Frederic, and still more about Mr. Stephens. 
‘* Here, again, the naked model is brought into service, 
in order, especially when draperies in motion have to 
be studied, and the general cast and form of the lead- 
ing folds secured and understood as they are produced 
and acted upon by the movements of the wearer as well 
as by gravitation, which latter circumstance always 
rules the disposition of the fabrics employed and seeks 
to bring them into repose. Such movements as the 
wearer makes are, of course, antagonistic to gravita- 
tion.” By such masterly anacolutha (we beg Mr. 
Stephens’s pardon for using so hard a term) does this 
essay proceed on its course. At this point we began to 
understand Mr. Stephens’s expressed animus against 


‘ scholarship and scholars. Painters alone of the order 


of Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. Stephens tells us, revive the 
past: ‘‘ the man of letters, or, as he calls himself, the 
‘scholar,’” knows next to nothing about the relics he 
handles, ‘‘ while what he does know is not new, may 
be quite false, and has not the touch of life in it.” So 
we must close our Jowett’s Plato, which is mere “‘ dry 
bones,” and inhale the real breath of the ancient world 
from Mr. Alma Tadema, who not only shames the 
Universities by his archeology, but is ‘‘ an artist of the 
artists.” The last phrase partakes of the mysticism in 
which Mr. Stephens indulges : and, as we do not pre- 
tend to have got as far as the ‘‘art, artistic,” we will 
reverently leave it for the reader to muse upon. But, 
indeed, our guide fails us just where we are most 
eager. We learn that the ‘‘sea-scape” in a certain 
picture is ‘‘ a master-poem”; but we are not shown 
the President ‘ eet a0 per se” (or should we say 
“designing fer se"’?), as we were promised. And as 
for the ‘art, artistic,” our curiosity is only heightened 
by the oracular sentence with which Mr. Stephens, all 
too soon, leaves us, affirming that ‘the P.R.A.” has 
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justly won his title ‘‘as a high priest of beauty ot the 
choicer and eclectic, not to say, chastened sort,’ 

We are really grateful to Mr. Stephens ; and yet we 
hope that Sir Frederic Leighton is not quite what his 
critic paints him—‘‘ the analogue of Bouguereau.” Mr. 
Stephens exhausts his praise on the artist’s learning, on 
his infinite care for historical accuracy, on the laborious 
methods through which designs of wonderful dignity 
and beauty are translated, by a kind of freezing process, 
from one set of studies to another, till they repose at 
last petrified in the finished picture. The impression 
one gathers from the beok, with its minute disclosing of 
the painter's way of working, is that Sir F. Leighton’s 
gift is for sculpture rather than painting, that he has little 
or no imagination, that he is a singularly accomplished 
man, and a born President of the Royal Academy. As 
the record of an honourable, energetic, and brilliant 
career, the present volume will be valued by all his 
admirers ; but we venture to commend it also, on other 
grounds, for the introductory essay—a masterly piece 
of self-exposure by a critic of mature incompetence. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


‘‘ History of the United States from the Compromise of 
1850.”" By James Ford Rhodes. Vol. III. 1860- 
1862. London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


HIS instalment of Mr. Rhodes’s book has the same 
merits and the same shortcomings—the former, in 
our opinion, much outweighing the latter—that we find 
in his earlier volumes. He is at times diffuse, and can 
hardly be described as graphic. The trees too often 
prevent us from seeing the wood. These drawbacks, 
however, are the almost inevitable accompaniment of 
Mr. Rhodes'’s special merits. He is not merely impartial 
and laborious, but he is determined that his research 
and the judicial character of his work shall be patent on 
the face of his writing. He almost always tells us, if 
not directly at least by implication, the process by 
which he arrives at his conclusions and nature of the con- 
flicting views between which he strikes a balance. His 
impartiality, too, is really judicial, and never results 
from missing or underrating the greatness of the issues 
wherewith he is dealing. 

In one way Mr. Rhodes's task in the present volume 
is an easier one than it was before. It is easier to deal 
judicially with a great issue like that involved in the 
War of Secession than with such a chaos of disputes 
and compromises as that presented, at least iu appear- 
ance, by the political history of the United States 
between 1850 and 1860. In the earlier period two 
parties, and only two, can be seen to be distinctly 
making for a goal which they themselves recognized : 
the thoroughgoing Abolitionists in the North, in the 
South those political heirs of Calhoun who had learnt 
what even their teacher saw but imperfectly, that slavery 
could not be a stationary force nor a tolerated system ; 
that if it was to live at all, it must win new territories 
and dominate public opinion in the Union. Each, no 
doubt, was one-sided, fanatical, and unscrupulous, yet to 
each definiteness of purpose brought its accustomed 
reward, and each body of extremists saw its peculiar 
principles become the accepted war-cry of one of the two 
belligerents. All the rest were striving for impossible 
compromises, in the spirit either of intriguers or patriotic 
optimists. One is neither too harsh nor too charitable 
when one traces the joint action of both principles in the 
greatest of all the characters who fill the stage, Webster, 
while Douglas is in this a poorer copy of Webster. 


Secession cleared the air and imbued political life with 


fresh directness and honesty. And thus in the present 
volume the author has the good fortune to deal with a 
period in which no one, let him think as he may of the 
ultimate issues at stake, can deny to each side the praise 
due to singleness of purpose and unbounded self- 
sacrifice. 

Mr. Rhodes does ample justice to that view of the 
matter. He brings out very “4 what is perhaps the 
most impressive and pathetic feature of the whole 
matter—the attitude of Lee and his brother Virginians. 
Believing in State rights as unquestioningly as any 
Cavalier ever believed in the claims of his king, they 
yielded a reluctant allegiance to the cause of Secession, 
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with hardly a shade of enthusiasm for the views and ends 


of the Southern majority. 


Mr. Rhodes describes with a touch of indignation—he 
would hardly be a patriotic American if he described it 
otherwise—the attitude of a certain section of English 
opinion towards the combatants. He attaches, we think, 
rather too much importance to certain cynical utterances 
which had behind them no prevailing national feeling, 
which at most represented the views of a class, and that 
of aclass singularly ill fitted to judge a question full 
of difficulties and complexities, economical as well as 
political, many of them having their origin far back in 
the past. Yet, even here, Mr. Rhodes is anxious to be 
judicial. He is not violent in his denunciations of 
Southern sympathizers, nor does he identify them with 
the English nation. And he very fully sets forth all 
that was said on the other side of the question. — 

In this volume Mr. Rhodes has for the first time to 
undertake seriously and on an extensive scale the duties of 
a military historian. He discharges them, as might have 
been expected, from his other work. He describes a 
campaign better than a battle, and the political aspect 
and effect of a campaign is that side of it which he 
brings out best. In his anxiety to give every detail 
exactly, and to observe strict chronological order, he not 
seldom sacrifices the general effect of his account. In 
one respect he is a better critic of military than civil 
events. His somewhat optimistic wish to take the most 
favourable view of human nature and motives makes 
him at times curiously lenient in his judgment of politi- 
cians. He feels no scruple in commenting on the errors 
of generals. The brilliancy of Grant's earlier and later 
performances does not blind Mr. Rhodes to the weak 
points in his strategy at Shiloh. 

The want of descriptive power in Mr. Rhodes’s battle 
pieces is made more noticeable by the fewness and 
poverty of his maps and plans. 

Once Mr. Rhodes rises to something more than mere 
soundness and accuracy of detail. In his account of 
the cruise of the Monitor and her conflict with the 
Merrimac he attains a real dramatic effect and impres- 
Sivenes. 


THE PAPIST PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


* Stonyhurst Memories ; or, Six Years at School.” By 
Percy Fitzgerald. London: Richard Bentley & 
Son. 1895. 


WE all know the insufferable tedium of a party of 
old a talking over school-days which we did 
not share. To them the subject is full of interest and 
zest; their eyes light up with excitement, and their 
voices seem inspired ; but we feel ‘‘ out of it,” and yawn. 
No doubt the subject of ‘‘Stonyhurst Memories” will 
be of absorbing interest to old Stonyhurst boys of Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s precise period, but others will find it weari- 
some in its inordinate length and inordinate minute- 
ness. And yet there is a certain charm about the ‘‘ go” 
and chronic good-humour of the narrative, the sim- 
plicity of those good souls who were so easily pleased. 
e first few chapters promise a very vivid picture of 
the life at this nursery for young Papists ; but, though 
we come away with a definite impression, the latter half 
of the book blurs it with a crowd of irrelevant 
images. Mr. Fitzgerald is, or was, evidently somewhat 
stage-struck, and we hear a great deal too much about 
the school theatricals. The programmes are religiously 
reproduced, with the strange, inappropriate legends at 
top and bottom, ‘‘A.M.D.G.” (Ad Majorem Dei 
Gloriam) and ‘‘ L.D.S.” (Laus Deo Semper). We have 
ambitious prologues, punning rhymes on_ people’s 
names, and other ephemeral trifles, which had been far 
better consigned to oblivion. Indeed, we almost end by 
fancying that life at Stonyhurst was mainly made up of 
penny readings and weak practical jokes. 

It is certainly a surprise to find that the polished 
Fathers brought up such rough scapegraces, and in so 
rough a way, though the idea of pampering schoolboys 
had probably not set in anywhere at that time—nearly 
fifty years ago. The amount and vigour of the canings 
which Mr. Fitzgerald records would scarce have dis- 
appointed Dr. Keate, and the rough-and-ready justice— 
$ arp first and inquire after ”—reads like a skit on a 
school of the old type. ‘‘ There was no nonsense of 
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sentiment,” we are told, ‘‘or of ‘appealing to a boy’s 
better nature.’ The plain old business was that we did 
what we could to ‘dodge the rules,’ and if caught or 
found out, accepted the good corporal penalty as a 
matter of course.” All the arrangements were made 
with a sublime disregard of comfort. The description of 
the morning ablutions may be cited as fairly typical :— 


‘*That first sight of the ‘washing-place’ made the 
iron enter the soul; it realized the situation in a dismal 
way. A bare whitewashed chamber, the gas flaring, 
the sound of water perpetually trickling. A low stone 
trough ran round, with rows of brass cocks—I suppose 
some fifty in number. We stood three deep waiting 
our turn. Great ‘ rollers’ hung in the middle, to which 
the washers, with stooped, dripping faces, hurried and 
dried themselves. All which sounds Squeers-like ; but 
it was not so; it was sound, excellent, thorough wash- 
ing.” 

The food appears to have been very bad, even when 
allowance is made for the author’s evident fastidiousness. 
On one occasion ‘‘ what was dignified by the name of 
‘the food riots’ broke out. . . . They used to give us all 
the odds-and-ends of the week—at least that was the 
popular legend, no doubt untrue—or rather of the fort- 
night—tough pieces, lumps of fat, &c., floating in large 
tureens of gravy. None of us liked this stuff, and we 
determined to put a stop to it. On one Tuesday, as 
usual, an immense quantity was got ready. It was 
brought to the first boy; he refused it, the next the 
same, next the same; no one in the hall would have it, 
and all went heroically without dinner that day. All 
through the dinner there was one continued hoot kept 
up—a most tremendous affair. But we never had it 
again.” As the usual habit was to observe a monastic 
silence during meals while the lives of the Saints were 
read aloud, this must, indeed, have seemed a ‘‘ tremen- 
dous affair.” Another time a deputation of boys waited 
upon the ‘“‘ Minister,” or Principal, to complain about 
the quality of the soup. The whole incident and the 
Minister's utter amazement over it are excellently de- 
scribed. The curious thing is that, while the boys were 
usually so badly fed, the authorities were sufficiently 
alive to the importance of food to base their system of 
rewards on an appeal to the boys’ stomachs. For in- 
stance, the masters carried certain pass-keys, called 
‘*common keys,” which it was important should not 
fall into promiscuous hands, and ‘‘ there was a standing 
reward of a ‘good breakfast’ given to anyone who 
found a common key. Hence the boys habitually and 
instinctively glanced at every keyhole they passed ; and 
this diligence was often rewarded. . . . It was astonish- 
ing what astimulus was this form of reward. There was 
something captivating in the racy muffins coming up in 
endless succession, the coffee, the rolls, the fried bacon 
and eggs. They were content to toil through the whole 
year in some troublesome office to earn this slight re- 
ward. . . . He who swung the thurible, who carried 
the candles, who sang in the choir, who looked after 
the football—all were rewarded in this acceptable way.” 
Then, again, ‘‘ anyone who took a goal received the 
guerdon of an extra pancake at dinner. And it was a 
proud moment when Mr. Polding— 


‘Next came in Mr. Polding, 
Both his arms enfolding ’ 


(one of the ribald rhymes of the place)—followed by 
‘ Joe or John’ carrying the dish, went round the tables, 
stopping before each blushing victor, and pitchforking 
him his pancake.” 

The discipline seems to have been a strange mixture 
of strictness and laxity. All literature was subjected to 
a kind of Russian censorship before it reached the boys. 
‘* The illustrated papers used to be sent to the boys; 
but they were handed to them in an almost comic state 
of mutilation. The scissors were freely used, with the 
result of large gaps. Any book was treated in the same 
way when it arrived. If it were thought desirable that 
we should have it to read, it was handed over to some 

ood-natured member of the community, who undertook 
its ‘correction.’ A leaf or so was usually sacrificed, 
and sentences here and there erased.” On the other 
hand, smoking and drinking were winked at. A pre- 
posterous story is told of a ‘‘ Prefect” who ‘‘ was un- 
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observant to excess. He used to take us walking right 
through the town of Clitheroe, with the result that he 
used to find himself left with about three or four; while 
the rest of the party would be found, if looked for, in 
some tobacconist’s shop! Often he would arrive at the 
College with a long line, like an immense train, behind, 
sending up clouds of smoke. He was always delighted 
when we used to come and ask him to take us out, as 
he thought it showed an appreciation of his conversa- 
tional powers, poor mistaken man!” ‘‘ Smoking,” we 
are told further on, ‘‘was at that time the note and 
symbol of all worldly enjoyment and freedom.” And, 

ain :—‘‘I had my old black skull (pipe), which I had 
smoked all through my rhetorical year at many a plea- 
sant party.” The surest way to be thought a hero by 
the other boys was to accomplish ‘‘ an awfully guilty 
and daring expedition to the alehouse at Hurst Green, 
a mile away.” 

The tit-bits of the book are a letter from the Principal 
of the College to an anxious mother—the author’s 
mother, in fact—and a story of the author’s first efforts 
as a poet. ‘‘Dear Madam,” the letter ran, ‘‘I have 
received your very kind favour, for which I beg to re- 
turn you my sincere thanks. I will not fail, to the best 
of my power, carefully to watch over the health of your 
amiable son, and should he, contrary to my hopes, 
become unwell, I will, without delay, inform you of it. 
I am, Dear Madam, with great regard, yours very 
truly.” ‘‘There is,” Mr. Fitzgerald comments, ‘an 
old-fashioned turn about this ‘Dear Madam,’ and, 
though the comfort is not much, ‘ your amiable son’ is 
good.” 

The story of the poem is difficult to give very briefly. 
Our author had been given as a subject ‘‘ The Expulsion 
of the Jesuits from Litge,” and his master read the 
result aloud. The poem began— 


** On Litge’s halls, and on her winding}glades, 
With nightly shroud and dark, enveloping shades, 
The sun in majesty had set ! 


‘A little pompous, but fair as a beginning,’ he said. 
He continued— 


* Ye hapless towers! while secure ye stood, 
Your roof protected virtue and the good.’ 


‘* At this burst, which I thought particularly effective,” 
the author tells us, ‘‘to my astonishment he smiled 
rather scornfully. He then went on— 


‘ The holy Fathers that last evening spent, 
Some in their chambers on their books intent.’ 


Here his brow darkened— 


‘ Foremost of all in that small band was one, 
The venerable and pious Father Stone.’ 


It grew still darker— 


‘ Among that exiled band of priests was one 
Who for his learning and attainments shone. 
Of modern tongues he had studied not a few, 
*Twas even rumoured that Chinese he knew.’ 


Here his patience gave way, and he flung down the 
poem. ‘ This is too bad,’ he said; ‘ will nothing make 
you serious? A solemn, pathetic subject like this to be 
made a burlesque of !’—‘I assure you, sir, I never 
intended——’—‘ Don’t tell me, sir. You wished to 
turn the thing into ridicule—‘‘’Zwas even rumoured that 
Chinese he knew!” You thought it would amuse your 
friends.’ I was speechless with mortification and dis- 
appointment.” 

This is at once typical of the book itself and charac- 
teristic of its contents, which are of this trivial, ephe- 
meral complexion. The book itself is obviously well 
meant, while at the same time unflattering to the 
school it portrays, and we should by no means be 
surprised to learn that the average Stonyhurst man, 
who reads ‘‘ Stonyhurst Memories,” will wish that Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s memories had not been quite so phono- 
graphic. 
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MR. MACAN’S HERODOTUS. 


“Herodotus,” the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Books 
With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Indices, 
Maps. By Reginald Walter Macan, M.A. Mac- 


millan, 1895. 


WE have before us an important instalment of what 
will be, if finished, by far the completest edition 
of Herodotus published in England or elsewhere. Mr. 
Macan is not only a Fellow and Tutor of University 
College, Oxford, but is also Univerity Reader in Ancient 
History, so that in scholarship and erudition he is well 
equipped for his task. He has as yet only covenanted 
for a similar edition of the three last books, which, as 
well as the three middle, have a definite and organic 
unity within themselves. But when these are finished, 
he will not have the heart (we hope) to leave untouched 
Books I., II., III., certainly the most characteristic of the 
whole work, though they do not present a continuous 
narrative, but rather a number of delightful stories con- 
cerning men and nations, ‘‘ sometimes,” as Mr. Macan 
remarks, ‘‘ but very indirectly related to one another.” 
One volume of 500 pages contains the Introduction and 
the text, with copious footnotes, linguistic, historical, 
anthropological, even philological, The second, of about 
pages, is devoted to Appendices, Indices, and Maps. 
he editor does not exaggerate the difficulty of his task 
when he declares that the time is approaching when an 
edition of Herodotus will demand a syndicate of spe- 
cialists in grammar, history, archeology, anthropology, 
and philosophy, all to be presided over by some con- 
trolling mind to give unity of purpose to the whole. 
We hope that day is not so near. We do not desire 
to see the Father of history treated merely as a source 
of texts for scientific treatises, or crushed under a 
superincumbent load of learning, 


‘* Urgerive superne obtritum pondere—charte.” 


Mr. Macan seems to us to unite in his person the 
stores of a great number of sub-specialists (to give him 
the very least that is his due), and to move with light- 
ness, sometimes reaching the point of jauntiness, which 
makes us forget what a heavy burden he carries. His 
work makes no claim to multiply paradoxes. He is 
not concerned to exalt Herodotus above Thucydides as 
a critical historian; nor, on the other hand, are we 
offended by such expressions as ‘‘ deliberate falsehood,” 
‘* flagrant prevarication,” ‘‘ theft,” &c., which disfigured 
an edition of the first three books by Professor Sayce. 
He does not fail to point out anachronisms and after- 
thoughts—even that deep-seated anachronism which led 
Herodotus to view the Persian wars as a drama in 
which pride went before a fall, to impart a quasi- 
religious meaning to the story of the past, and so to 
substitute afterthought and moralising for the plain and 
unvarnished record of facts. But he is careful to add, 
herein agreeing with Mr. Hauvette, that ‘‘a very erro- 
neous impression would remain if the detection and ex- 
posure of the large element of fiction and afterthought 
were to be taken as depriving the tales told by Herodotus 
of substantial historical value, or denying to Herodotus 
the possession of a critical faculty.” To give an estimate 
of the varied and valuable information—historical, geo- 
graphical, and anthropological—contained in the Appen- 
dices of vol. ii. would require very much more space than 
we have at our command ; but as a specimen of curious 
learning we would point to Appendix xiv., on the 
relation of the Indian fable of ‘‘ The Dancing Peacock ” 
to the story of ‘‘The Wedding of Agariste,” in which 
Hippocleides ‘‘danced himself out of ” the match 
with the well-dowered daughter of Clisthenes. The 
whole story as told in vol. vi. 126-130 is very skil- 
fully and quaintly Englished by Mr. Macan. But may 
we ask en passant why twice, in the Appendix and in the 
note on the passage, he calls the words in which 
Hippocleides expressed his unconcern at the result an 
anapestic tag ? The words od ¢povrris conform 
to a common iambic rhythm, but do not contain a 
single foot (save the first) which could enter into 
anapestic verse. It was the chance that they fell into 
a well-known measure which made the words become 
proverbial among a people far more sensitive than we 
are to such coincidences. Ong recalls how Philip of 
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Macedon went about singing the very prosaic preamble 
of the decree of Demosthenes after Cheronea, Anpoobévns 
Anpoobévos Taaveis elev, because it happened to 
form an iambic tetrameter catalectic. In our own 
literature we can only point to Mr. Peggotty, who, on a 
certain occasion, remarked, ‘‘ which is poetry, though 
sich was not my intentions.” 

Mr. Macan has not escaped the nemesis which attends 
new-fashioned transliteration. Such collocations as 
** Kroisos at Delphi ” (i. p. 57), ‘‘ Aischylos and Pindar ” 
(i. p. 102), will make the judicious grieve. But we are 
quite ready to accept such little irregularities as evidence 
of the desire to attain the unattainable, and to own that 
they hardly deserve mention in a work of such excellent 
scholarship and immense research, written too in a 
lively (rather too lively) style, and equipped abundantly 
with maps and indices and all kinds of aids to the due 
understanding of the narrative. 


THE PAGEANT. 
‘*The Pageant.” London: Henry & Co. 1896. 


Bsa strong points of this beautiful and sumptuous 
4 book are undoubtedly the illustrations and the 
poetry. The illustrations are of such high value, so in- 
teresting, and so admirably reproduced, that no lover of 
Art can afford to be without them. The rich and varied 
Art contents include work by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
J. M‘Neil Whistler, Sir John Millais, Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, G. F. Watts, R.A., and Messrs. Ricketts, Rothen- 
stein, Housman, and Shannon. Rossetti’s work consists 
of the interesting but well-known ‘‘ Magdalene at the 
House of Simon the Pharisee” and ‘‘ Monna Rosa,” both 
exquisitely reproduced. Mr. Whistler’s portrait of his 
brother and Symphony in White, No. III., are character- 
istic examples of his extraordinary powers, the portrait 
a striking sketch, the symphony a finished composi- 
tion. Sir John Millais is represented by two admi- 
table specimens of his work in his Preraphaelite days : 
** Love,” a brush drawing, mysterious and beau- 
tiful, and ‘‘ Sir Isumbras of the Ford,” a finely conceived 
and completed composition. This work of his youth 
cannot but inspire regrets as one thinks what the 
painter might have been had he remained true to his 
ideals, and not bowed the knee in the Temple of 
Mammon. After the work of Millais comes a remark- 
able reproduction of a chalk drawing of Mr. Swinburne 
by Mr. Rothenstein. The great forehead of the poet 
and the delicate and finely cut face are a true summing- 
up of his personality, intellect, and imagination, without 
sensuality, or even an ordinary share of sensuousness. 
The e art of Mr. G. F. Watts, a poet among the 
painters, is fairly well represented by ‘‘ Ariadne” and 
** Paolo and Francesca.” The art of Sir E. Burne-Jones 
is less happily seen in the fairly characteristic ‘‘ Perseus 
and Medusa” and ‘‘ The Sea Nymph.” Mr. Charles H. 
Shannon’s water-colour drawing loses much in repro- 
duction, and so does his charming ‘‘ White Witch.” 
The pen-drawing of CEdipus by Mr. Charles Ricketts is 
a fair example of his remarkable powers, and is less 
mannered than his ‘‘ Psyche in the House.” Mr. 
Housman’s and Mr. Savage’s pen-drawings have con- 
siderable merit, and the newly found Sandro Botticelli 
is very interesting. 

' The Art contents of ‘‘ The Pageant” deserve little 
but praise; the Literary contents, on the contrary, are 
unequal. If there are some good things, there are 
many incredibly bad. It is impossible to congratulate 
Mr. Gleeson White, the Literary Editor, on the result 
of his editorship, as we can congratulate Mr. Shannon, 
the Art Editor, on his. The poetry, to begin with, 
opens well, but goes on very ill indeed. Mr. Swinburne’s 
“ Roundel of Rabelais” is admirable, as one might expect 
from such a master of the form of the poem and of the 
anapest as Mr. Swinburne. Mr. Theodore Watts, too, 
has a spirited and vigorous poem on the ‘‘ Galley Yarn” 
of David Gwynn, in which a difficult metre is managed 
with all the skill of a consummate metricist. We cannot, 
however, say we like the title. He, of course, takes Motley’s 
view of the story, and his treatment reminds us strongly 
of Browning. Mr. Robert Bridge’s ode to the ‘‘ South 
Wind” has merits of rhythm and diction, but will not 
rank with his best work. M. Paul Verlaine’s ‘‘ Monna 
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Rosa” is a mere spinning-out of words, but M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck charms with the simplicity and pathos as of 
an old Border ballad in ‘‘ Et s'il revenait.” Mr. Henley’s 
song is certainly below his reputation. Michael Field's 
Byzantine play, ‘‘ Equal Love,” deals with the relations of 
Theodora and Justinian with the very considerable 
dramatic power one has learned toexpect from itsauthor, 
Mr. Hemingway's quatrainsarerespectable. Mrs. Wood's 
poem is better than other work in verse we have seen 
of hers, but that is all. Mr. Sturge Moore’s two 
attempts in verse are below mediocrity, but the unap- 
proached first place for bad taste and bad writing 
belongs to Mr. John Gray’s ‘‘ The Ox,” which one is 
almost inclined to suspect to be a bad joke, so deli- 
berately silly and unsuitable are some of the lines, and 
so senseless the whole production. 

Mr. Gray too has earned a first place among the con- 
tributions in prose—a first place for incompetency and 
affectation. In ‘‘ Niggard Truth,” his precious story, 
the imitation of Meredith’s manner is ape-like ; but Mr. 
Gray is natural and quite himself in his grammar and 
syntax, which might have been studied in Bedlam or in 
an academy for some new sort of Volapuk ; while with 
them is combined an elaborate cult of simplicity, 
which is as laboured as it is ineffective. After such an 
essay in story-telling, and such an exhibition of ignor- 
ance, it is pleasant to turn to the Celtic magic of Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, who, if less charming in prose than he is in 
verse, certainly knows how to write ; and his melancholy 
tale of the loves of Costello the Proud and Oona 
McDermott is admirable of its kind, though we would 
like to know in what part of Ireland the flag-flowers are 
purple. The next best thing in the prose contributions 
is Mr. R. B. Cuninghame Graham's ‘‘ Soheil,” which, it 
may be explained, isthe Arabic name for the star Canopus, 
the light of which on a land is believed to be essential 
to the continuance of the Arab empire there. ‘ The 
Death of Tintagiles” is a translation, by Alfred Sutro, 
of one of Maurice Maeterlinck’s remarkable plays. 
Mr. F. Wedmore’s ‘‘Grouped Studies” contains some 
goodthings. Mr. F. York Powell attemptsa critical article 
on Wilhelm Meinhold, the paradoxical extravagance of 
which may be imagined from the following specimens :— 
‘*Yet Meinhold rises far higher than Thackeray ever 
could; the little Mayfair tragedy shrinks beside the 
monstrous crime of Saatzig.” Again: ‘‘ When we com- 
pare it [‘‘ Sidonia”] with Victor Hugo's ‘ Notre Dame de 
Paris,’ the Frenchman's raw colouring is almost 
ludicrous, and his coarse conventional scene-painting 
ceases to impress.” Scott’s work is ‘‘ mere gossamer ” 
beside Meinhold’s firm, strong, natural work. Mr. 
York Powell keeps up the note of ‘‘The Pageant’s” 
criticism, which seems to be, here as elsewhere, the cult 
of the paradoxical at any cost. Mr. Max Beerbohm 
presses him close, and adds to the stupid folly of what 
he mistakes for wit such coarse insolence towards, and 
such misdescription of, the apostle of zstheticism, 
Walter Pater, that one doubts if he can ever have seen 
him. Of Pater, whose dreamy and slow gaze was 
quietly meditative, he says: ‘‘ Was ever such cunning 
as twinkled in his narrow eyes?” His description of 
the life of the Prince of Wales suggests what Mr. 
Hubert Crackanthorpe might write if he had qualified 
for a lunatic asylum. Mr. Beerbohm needs to learn 
that to air his ignorance is not to be amusing, nor is to 
be insolent the distinguishing characteristic of a writer 
of talent. 


THE STORY OF ROSINA. 


‘*The Story of Rosina and other Verses.” B 
Dobson. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1895. 


A= all the fierce battles which rage nowadays 

across the slopes of Parnassus, skirmishings of 
the little schools of yesterday and of to-morrow, there 
is one spot kept always calm and still. It is where Mr. 
Austin Dobson—not on the very peak, perhaps, but 
high up the mountain—sits, waving his pink and white 
flag from the bend of a pastoral crook. Contending 
armies make détours so as not to disturb him, and the 
fiercest young officers of the Bodley Head, in their most 
sme sallies, forget to insult him. Mr. Austin 

obson, to use a common phrase, appears to have no 
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enemy, and to excite none of that bitter, angry envy 
which is so ugly a feature of contemporary literature. 
He goes on sitting there, smiling, under his pink flag, 
and old and young alike crowd close ~ to hear his pure, 
finely trained, and graceful singing. It is a position as 
rare as it is delightful to be a poet that the great public 
loves and that yet the critics praise, before whom no 
extravagant, intoxicating laudation is poured out, and 
yet about whom no one, however surly, has an ill-word 
tosay. Why have they not made Mr. Austin Dobson 
poet-laureate, and settle the whole difficulty? It was 
probably the only solution that would offend nobody. 
In this charming volume fourteen of Mr. Dobson’s 
most popular pieces are presented to us with the designs 
of an artist who has been a good deal identified with 
this poet’s work, Mr. Hugh Thomson. Mr. Dobson, 
with his customary grace, speaks of himself in his 
preface as benefiting from the illustrator’s skill, ‘‘ the 
invaluable aid of his fertile fancy.” The public generally 
knows what it likes, and has pronounced strongly in 
favour of Mr. Hugh Thomson, who, nevertheless, is 
hardly at his best here, Invention, of a sort, he 
undoubtedly possesses, and a pretty mannerism ; but he 
cannot compare with Randolph Caldecott, whom he 
imitates, and to whom he has succeeded in the favour of 
the public. He is happiest when he employs eighteenth- 
century costume, and the design above the preface, in 
which a beau of the age of Anne holds back a curtain 
for two shy young ladies in saques and hoops to pass, is 
in his best manner. He treats ‘‘ The Story of Rosina” 


- well too, although if the heavy clothes were taken off the 


young spark who is ‘‘ watching the suspended cherries ” 
opposite page 2, we should find that his anatomy was 
that of a gorilla. Mr. Thomson's designs always give 
us the painful impression that he has never studied from 
the nude. The headpiece to ‘‘ Une Marquise,” where 
she floats along attended by a choir of little cupids, is 
excellent, but the lady who is playing the harp in ‘‘A 
Garden Idyll” would never be able to reach the lower 
chords, so abnormally short and stiff are her arms ; they 
look like a seal’s flippers. The old man in ‘‘ The Curé’s 
Progress,” on the other hand, is admirably conceived ; 
and it is in work of this kind, mingling fancy with 
costume, that Mr. Thomson is at home. He should 
eschew modern subjects altogether. 

The verses are all old favourites, too fragrant and 
delicate to be stirred by our passing criticism. They 
are part of every one’s memory, and it will be long before 
they are obsolete. Why does not Mr. Austin Dobson 
go on writing as he wrote twenty years ago? His 
silence is the only fault we have to charge against him. 
That it is the will and not the power which is wanting 
his delicious ‘‘ Dedication,” the only new thing in the 
book, proves. We must not quote it all, but this is how 
it begins :— 

** What would our modern maids to-day ? 
I watch, and can’t conjecture : 
A dubious Tale ?—an Ibsen Play ?— 
A pessimistic Lecture ? 
I know not. But this, Child, I know : 
You like things sweet and seemly ; 
Old-fashioned flowers, all shapes in Bow, 
* Auld Robin Gray ’ (extremely) ” ; 
and, if she is a sensible girl, she likes better still— 
Austin Dobson's old-fashioned poems. 


THE NOVEL OF TYPES. 


“Spring Floods.” By Ivan S. Turgénev. London: 
Lumley & Co. 1895. 

“Fathers and Children.” By Ivan S. Turgénev. 
London: Heinemann. 1895. 


ie is a remarkable thing how few of the educated 
public read Turgénev. For one reader of Turgénev 
one can find a dozen of the incoherent, and sometimes 
almost amorphous, Tolstoi. Your cultivated young man 
responds ‘‘ Certainly " to ‘‘ The Woman Who Did,” he is 
familiar with George Egerton and ‘‘ Anna Karenina,” 
he is reading ‘ Trilby” now, and Turgénev—he knows 
by name, The comparative neglect of these wise and 
wonderfully cohstructed novels, especially in England, 
is to us unaccountable, Perhaps it is the fault of the 
newspaper critic. What can one expect when the 
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worthy Zimes, in its weekly réchaufé, welcomes “A 
Sportsman's Sketches” among its ‘‘ Recent Novels,” 
gives it just one-third of the space devoted to the 
praises of the very newest version of the Scotch 
** jocks,” and, by way of criticism, tells us that ‘‘ these 
tales are a pleasing corrective of much affected and 
unwholesome modern nonsense.” ‘‘ The format,” it adds, 
‘* paper and print are all commendable.” Turgénev, so 
treated, becomes a mere page in attendance upon an 
obscure and unreadable imitator of Mr. Maclaren’s 
imitations of Mr. Barrie. He stands a Lilliputian beneath 
the towering columns that commemorate the latest 
triumph of Mrs. Humphry Ward. Surely abuse had 
been more honourable. 

The peculiar characteristic of Turgénev’s genius is 
the extraordinary way in which he can make his cha- 
racters typical, while at the same time retaining their 
individuality. It is the easiest thing in fiction to invent 
a character that is merely typical; to drive a bundle of 
views or habits or traditions, void of all idiosyncrasy, 
through a series of incidents. In a recent novel, for 
instance, was a Cynic, Cynicism heaped up and 
brimming over, Cynicism neat, as free of any personality 
as oil of water, and Mr. Grant Allen’s ‘‘ Herminia ” was 
a Theory against Marriage, insufficiently personified. 
But Turgénev people are not avatars of theories nor 
tendencies. They are living, breathing individuals, 
but individuals living under the full stress of this great 
social force or that. The force is not the individual, 
any more than the voice of the preacher is the soundin 
board. But every note in the tumult of living opinion finds 
here and there through a country its own proper reson- 
ator, and Turgénev’s seems to throw together in the most 
natural way a group of these resonators. In “‘ Spring 
Floods” the theme is the sudden awakening of erotic 
emotions in a man, and the destructive effect of the 
sexual energy disengaged by that awakening. Young 
Sanin returning to Russia is delayed at Frankfort, and 
falls in love with a girl, Gemma, in a confectioner’s shop. 
He fights a duel for her, supplants her accepted suitor, 
and, under a promise to marry her, goes on to Russia 
to settle his affairs. There he meets Marie 
Nikolaieva, the adventurous wife of a complaisant 
husband, confides his love for Gemma to her—and 
never returns toGemma. But at the very end of this 
story, the individuality of the actors falls away, the 
symbolism shows through. He goes, the serf of 
sensuality, with Maria and her husband to Paris, and as 
they pass through Frankfort all the chief actors in the 
Gemma idyl, save only Gemma herself, stand and stare 
contempt at him from the street corner. The book re- 
sembles a little in its leading idea Mr. Hardy’s “‘ Jude 
the Obscure,” and undoubtedly Mr. Hardy is inclining, 
from his old elaboration of local colour, to experiments 
in the typical ; but, while much of ‘Jude the Obscure’ 
is still local and personal, ‘‘ Spring Floods ” is catholic, 
without superfluity or redundance, a thing simple, com- 
plete, and beautiful. 

In ‘‘ Fathers and Children” we have the characters 
carried, not upon the tides of a man’s development, but 
upon the secular advance in opinion which maintains a 
perpetual conflict between young and old. ‘‘ Bazarov,” 
written five-and-twenty years ago, is still typically 
modern—earnest to get behind sentimentality, idealism, 
to go hand in hand with truth. He is, says Mr. Edward 
Garnett, in italics, ‘‘ the dare mind of Science first applied 
to Politics” ; and that is admirably the essence of the 
matter. And yet he is human, perfectly human; and 
therein is the wonder of Turgénev’s art. One must 
compare the book with Mr. Bernard Shaw’s somewhat 
similar ‘‘ Unsocial Socialist” to appreciate the artistic 
feat Turgénev has performed. Give the ‘“ Unsocial 
Socialist” to any decent body ignorant of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw's particular line of thought, and the book is 
simply unsympathetic and unconvincing. But ‘‘ Fathers 
and Children” has been tried by the present reviewer 
upon such a simple soul, and the verdict upon Bazarov 
is that he is a rude, conceited, and singularly unfeeling 
young man—just the impression the living man makes 
upon that refined old gentleman Pavel Petrovitch. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw sympathises, and expects us to sym- 
pathise, only with his hero. Turgénev links us not 
only with Bazarov, but, if you be so disposed, you may 
take the timid philanthropist and hero-worshipper Arkady 
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to your heart ; or Arkady’s father, a man of forty-four, 
fond of tender poetry, and playing abundantly and badly 
on the violoncello ; or those dear old parents of Bazarov, 
who apologise to him so touchingly for inviting the 
village priest to meet him. The old mother——but a 
quotation is better. The only son, after years from 
home, has revisited them. 

‘*She was sitting, as before, near her son (she did 
not play cards); her cheek, as before, propped on 
“her little fist: she only got up to order some new 
dainty to be served. She was afraid to caress Bazarov, 
and he gave her no encouragement ; he did not invite 
her caresses, and, besides, Vassily Ivanovitch had 
advised her not to ‘worry’ him too much. ‘ Young 
men are not fond of that sort of thing,’ he declared to 

*““* No!’ he said to Arkady, the next day, ‘I’m off 
from here to-morrow. I’m bored; I want to work, but 
I can’t work here. I will come to your place again ; 
I’ve left all my apparatus there too. In your house one 
can at any rate shut oneself up. While here my father 
repeats to me, ‘‘ My study is at your disposal—nobody 
shall interfere with you,” and all the time he himself is 
never a yard away. And I’m ashamed somehow to 
shut myself away from him. It’s the same thing, too, 
with my mother. I hear her sighing on the other side 
of the wall, and if one goes in to her, one’s nothing to 
say to her.’” 


In ‘‘ Fathers and Children,” as in ‘‘ Rudin” and 
“On the Eve,” Turgénev uses a structural form of 
which he is very fond. The type, the backbone figure 
of the story, is precipitated into new surroundings, into 
a quiet country houseful of educated people in each of 
the three cases. So we see the stranger in his most 
vigorous reactions, explaining himself, striking out 
sympathy in this personage and antagonism in that. 

e know him solid by the shadows he casts. In the 
“* Universal Socialist” you may find by comparison the 
advantage of this method. There, as an imperfect 
artist naturally would do, the story opens upon the 

pe. In this matter of method Mr. Meredith and 

urgénev meet. Mr. Meredith’s theme is ever a 
personality, Turgénev’s ever a principle ; but in the use 
of subsidiary comment their workmanship, externally so 
dissimilar, is in the essentials the same. 

It is curious that in casting about for a comparison to 
Turgénev one should alight on a book now, I believe, 
out of print, by a man who is scarcely known to the 
ge public as a novelist. But an equivalent to 

urgénev does not exist among contemporary writers ; 
modern types, modern influences play an astonishingly 
small part in modern fiction. We may count Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, perhaps, and George Egerton, and 
Mrs. Tirebuck, and one or two others ; but their books 
are statements, not studies of opinion. The highest 
form of literary art, the Turgénev novel, the novel of 
types, does not live at present in this country. 


FICTION. 


‘* Lady Bonnie’s Experiment.” By Tighe Hopkins 
London : Cassell & Co. 1895. 


I* parts this little book is an original and excellent 
satire. Lady Bonnie is a charming person with a 
romantic dream of gathering together a society of a 
few ‘‘ rare souls,” instituting with their aid an expur- 
gated revival of the Court of Love of Troubadour days, 
and living, in a Garden of Delight, “a life of perpetual 
gaiety, but not cursed by indolence : a life brisk with 
amorous adventures and pursuits ; some knotty or deli- 
cate question in the casuistry of love to be continually 
propounded, discussed, and settled; .. . all the 
brightest, most mirthful, and most careless persons of 
Our acquaintance, amongst both sexes, to assemble 
ere at stated intervals, with no object in the world but 
to please and to be pleased with, to love and to be 
loved by, one another.” How the Court of Love met, 
how Lady Bonnie’s quiet, handsome, sane, and learned 
husband dropped in upon the assembly, how he gave a 
short lecture upon the historic Courts of Love, and 
how, as he delicately but firmly sketched the various 
disreputable intrigues of Eleanor of Guienne, and the 
decision of the Viscountess of Narbonne, that assembly 
of rare souls melted like summer snows, is all told 
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most excellently well. That this is not all the book is 
a thousand pities ; in addition we have a disconnected 
foreground of commonplace plot involving a series of 
absurd coincidences. 


‘No Ambition.” By Adeline Sergeant. Edinburgh 
and London : Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 1895. 


The quality of Miss Adeline Sergeant's fiction is too 
well known to need exposition. In ‘‘ No Ambition ” we 
have another of those easily read, ‘‘ healthy ” novels of 
hers, with its lovers’ tiffs, criss-cross marriages, and 
final elimination of worser halves and resorting of 
couples. In the present story there is little disguise ; 
the characters are indicated at the outset—one as “‘ selfish 
wife,” another as ‘‘ honourable man,” another as “‘ self- 
sacrificing daughter,” and so forth—and under the most 
trying circumstances they never fail to behave accord- 
ingly. They are thoroughly static and reliable; there 
is none of the mutable human being about them. The 
heroine gives up a Girton scholarship that she may stay 
and make home happy, and that the different members 
of her family may marry, be invalids, or become 
Emancipated Women, as their respective inclinations 
leadthem. But after a not too long or severe probation 
the family horizon becomes cleared, and she is free 
to marry the ‘‘ honourable man,” kept until now dis- 
creetly hovering on the edge of the story. 


“The Dowager Lady Tremaine.” By Mrs. J. B. 
Alliott. London: Elliot Stock. 1895. 
**Love in a London Lodging.” By F. A. Howden, 


London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1895. 

“The Quest of a Heart.” By Caldwell Stewart. 
Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson, & 
Ferrier. 1895. 


When an old Puritan gentleman of noble birth fancies 
himself at prophesying and cursing, the consequences 
are apt to prove irksome to his descendants. In defe- 
rence to such an eccentric ancestor it was that each heir 
of the Tremaines observed stringent vows of sobriety, 
solvency, austerity, and righteous language. A damn 
disqualified. They could not even confound that an- 
cestor. And terrible disaster was to follow any hint of 
unfaithfulness between the Lord and Lady of Tremaine. 
When Lady Tremaine entertained her husband’s best 
friend #te-a-téte in the drawing-room, and they began 
quoting Browning, ‘‘a look” came into the eyes of the 
sagacious baby, and convulsions followed. Recovery 
was only possible when the best friend had taken his 
leave. By such manceuvres the youthful heir kept a strict 
check upon his mother’s behaviour; and, we regret to say 
led a hazardous existence, chequered by dangerous ill- 
nesses. In ‘* Love in a London Lodging” we have, of 
course, the ‘‘ shabby furniture,” ‘‘ hideous wallpaper,” 
and ‘‘ newly kindled fire” that usually await the fresh- 
married couple who are to be miserable. The unfaithful 
husband, his sympathising friend, leading up to a dis- 
cussion on ‘‘ marriage in the sight of heaven,” are the 
familiar threads on which hang the little tale; and, as 
is the fashion just at present, the neglected wife 
** doesn’t.” The best thing in the book is the study of 
the wife, with her craving for a continuance of a 
tenderly sympathetic friendship, ‘‘the higher part of 
love,” which involves, in moments of moral exaltation, 
occasional kissing. By this decent middle course she 
would preserve to her own entire satisfaction her “‘ self- 
— ‘* purity,” and kindred personal treasures. 
‘* The Quest of a Heart” is a big, thick book, and has 
noticeably among its crowd of commonplace characters 
a Stella, an Ashleigh, and a pair of twin children. 
Stella and the twins have ‘“‘ got religion” in a peculiasly 
virulent form, and in the course of the development 
Ashleigh is converted from an incipient Doubt, The 
book mainly consists of Stella’s conversations, in para- 
graphs lavishly besprinkled with quotations from the 
poets. She has a most amazing memory. ‘‘I forget 
who says—(six lines of quotation). Even Greg says— 
(eight lines). And, once more, Ashleigh—” is a sample 
of her style. The saintliness of the twins is positively 
irreligious. One of them says, for example :—‘‘I feel 
so happy when I do even a little good thing for any- 
body, that I don’t think I cou/d be happier in heaven.” 
None of these three books has any distinction of 
manner. 
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“ Normanstowe.” London: Richard Bentley & ‘Son 

1895. 

HE author of ‘‘ Normanstowe” need not have been 

ashamed to put his or her name to it. If nobod 
was ever quite so consumed with remorse for the da 
sins (not particularized) of a reprehensible youth as 
Mr. James Bates, the nobly-born hero, with his ‘ bar- 
sinister,” he is at least a spirited figure, and the idea 
of making a pulpit of the music-hall stage is novel. 
There is a philanthropic heroine to help him, who is 
undoubtedly attracted to him in the first instance by 
the dim awfulness of his guilty past, but sticks to him 
in spite of respectability and a disappointingly thorough 
reform, until his premature decease in an almost over- 
powering odour of sanctity. One touch of humour, 
and a few less of the hero’s conscience-stricken con- 
fessions, and the book would have been one to make 
the very reviewer search his heart and look to his steps, 
lest worse befall him. 


*“*A Question of Faith.” By L. Dougall. London: 
utchinson & Co. 1895. 
Bewitched.” By Emily Bennett. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 1895. 


**A Question of Faith” is more a clever and subtle 
little story of a phase in the exfente of two lovers than a 
novel. Helped on by the feebly venemous half-hints of 
a gentle and ‘“‘womanly” little widow—a character 
conspicuously telling and lifelike—one Hal Harvey 
thinks fit to distrust his fiancée because she is unable to 
account to him for some mysterious doings and ab- 
sences. In vain she assures him that he must trust to 
her word, and wait till she is free to give explanations. 
He persists in betraying doubt of her, dense to the fact 
that each word is a revelation to her of the moral 
distance between them. When at last everything is 
cleared up, and the mystery shown to be harmless, 
Harvey imagines a few forgiving and apologetic re- 
marks will bring them together again, and is astonished 
to find that the insult of his unfaith has sunk too deep, 
and she will have nothing of him. The story is well 
written, well constructed, and well worth reading. 
‘* Bewitched ” is a harmless little tale, sometimes amus- 
ing, and always shallow, of how a man fell in love with 
a maid and would believe no rumours against her 
“* because she was so fair.” He has no separate existence 
apart from being an ardent admirer. The only side- 
light we get on his character is that he takes off his hat 
whenever anyone mentions his mother—which is always 
a very effective thing to do, manly without being 
vulgar. 


‘*A Matter of Skill,” and other Stories. By Beatrice 
Whitby. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1895. 


*‘ Josephine Crewe.” By Helen Boulton. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1895. 


Miss Whitby would have done better, in our opinion, 
not to make a book of ‘‘A Matter of Skill” and the 
other stories of the collection. They would be unre- 
markable in the average magazine, and cannot claim to 
stand in the same rank with ‘* Mary Fenwick.” Of course 
they are nicely told tales, with plenty of fun in them ; 
but that is all. They give an impression of a too facile 
writing and a shirking of any full ‘ thinking out.” Aunt 
Elisabeth with her shadowy romance, in the first story, 
is the best thing in what is rather a disappointing book. 
Josephine Crewe is a fiery young lady, gently born, 
but brought up among outcasts in childhood, and then 
adopted into an uncle's family. The best parts of the 
book have a watered flavour of Charlotte Bronté, speci- 
ally strong in the hero, the saturnine Peter. There are 
decidedly clever touches here and there, submerged in a 
sea of crude writing. It would be difficult to prophesy 
as to the author's next attempt. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


* Sir Richard Church in Italy and Greece.” By E. M. Church, 
London ; William Blackwood. 14895. 


“THEse “ Chapters in an Adventurous Life” are thin, and from 
internal evidence we should call this a specimen of book- 
making. It is in no way a biography of Sir Richard Church, 
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but is made up of scrappy stories about secret societies and 
brigands. And the information about brigands is not put down 
for what it is worth, but is worked up by a not too original 
imagination. Hence we jump from an historical fact to a bit of 
brigandly psychology, and we hear that an ill-treated wife 
pales loved her husband still “for old sake’s sake,” or that 
some one else, confined to his house by fear, at last looked out 
of window, and up into the unfathomable blue of the Italian 
sky, and felt he could bear imprisonment no longer. 


“ Browning Studies ; being Select Pa by Members of the 
Browning Society.” Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Edward Berdoe, M.R.C.S. London: George Allen. 1895. 


* Astonishment, that is the chief effect left on the mind by this 
collection of papers; astonishment at the display of subtlety 
and analysis. Moreover, one reflects that the Browning Society 
was only a small section of the clever people in this country, 
and the present volume contains only a portion of its work, and 
then it is almost frightening to think what a mass of intellec- 
tuality there must have been at large in England. That so 
many men and women, whose names, after all, are not of national 
celebrity, should have had something to say about the needs of 
the nineteenth century, the depths of religion, art, and such like, 
and that this something should not have been — but keen ; 
and, stranger still (considering the people were clever people), 
that they should have persevered and said it, without breaking 
off in doubt or wondering “ what’s the good ”—this all takes one’s 
breath away. The term is dangerously fashionable ; but the 
book may be safely called a human document, a document of 
great importance for the student of the eighties. 


“;F iari Tales translated from the Papyri.” Second Series 

dited by W. M. Flinders Petrie, Hon. D.C.L., LL.D 
Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. London: Methuen & Co” 
1895. 
This is an unbusinesslike, and therefore unsatisfactory, 
volume. It is either too popular or not popular enough. In 
the eyes of the poor idlers who read fiction, as the editor scorn- 
fully remarks in his preface, merely to amuse themselves, this 
book of four stories, with elucidations, certainly cannot challenge 
the tales of many a “ jester of to-day” ; and, on the other hand, 
we hardly fancy the student will be satisfied. The illustrations 
are a great mistake. If there was no Egyptian drawing that 
would illustrate any points in these stories, pictures should 
have been excluded. Little cuts which are a feeble mixture of 
Egyptian conventions and modern realism do not add to the 
solid attractions of a book which is not meant to relieve “the 
tedium of a vacuous mind.” However, many persons are 
doubtless unacquainted with “ Anpu and Bata” ; it is a beauti- 

ful story, and it is told in these pages. 


“An Introduction to Folklore.” By Marian Roalfe Cox. 
London : David Nutt. 1895. 


This book is not what we expected from its title. The proper 
manner, we take it, to introduce the ignorant to folklore is to 
chocse some one myth, and trace it completely, pointing out 
the various theories, whether tenable or not, which have been 
invented in explanation. By this method the reader would 
get an idea of what folklore is, and how it comes to be a 
subject for serious study. The author, however, has collected 
from every quarter of the globe a great number of pupular 
superstitions, and has so written a diverting book. The bright 
style in which she presents her offerings is more harmless than 
facetiousness is generally. 


“ Pixy-led in North Devon: Old Facts and New Fancies.” 
By Z. E. A. Wade. London: Marshall Brothers. 1895. 


In a style touched by a comfortable ntry, somewhat un- 
connected, and at times difficult to follow, Mr. Wade tells 
gently of history and derivations connected with the churches, 
names, and stones of Marthoe and the neighbourhood. “ Pixy- 
led in North Devon” leaves on the mind.a pleasant effect, as 
of a work of leisure. 


“ From Faith to Faith.” By J. H. Bernard, D.D. London: 
Isbister & Co. 1895. 


These are fine scholarly sermons, easy yet dignified, broad 
without being lax. From the beginning the reader feels the 
attraction of the preacher's turn of mind. He is cautious 
where caution will enlist sympathy and draw the audience to 
him ; he is downright and explicit where the uncompromising 
note is demanded. The first sermon, “ The Knowledge of God,” 
preached before the University of Oxford this year, is perhaps the 
most admirable, for the preacher is notably sound when he has 
to talk of science and logic or analogy. In another University 
sermon, preached at Cxford last year, he is impressive in 
another way when he stops a dangerous indefiniteness by the 
reminder that the object of Christian belief is not a series of 
propositions but a Person, and that the Church is not merely 
“an ancient society for promoting Christian knowledge.” 
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“ Phil May’s Sketch-Book.” Fifty Cartoons. London; Chatto 
& Windus. 1895. 


Mr. Phil May and his publishers probably know their own 
business ; but the unbusinesslike eye can see no reason why 
this sketch-book should not have been a third of its present 
size, printed on less sumptuous paper, and sold for a shilling or 
two. The large scale does not heighten the attraction of Mr. 
Phil May’s work. His drawings are markedly undecorative, 
they do not make good pictures ; and his lines, though peculiar, 
often expressive enough, are not amusing or interesting in them- 
selves ; they do not “sing.” The value of his drawings lies in 
their humanity, sometimes in the expression of a single face in 
acrowd. The combination of the expression in the drawing,* 
and the somewhat elusive humour of the text, when it comes off 
is a triumph in its way. It is not fair, however, to capture witty 
sayings which are public property, and Mr. Whistler's good 
things should surely be treated as sacred, not to be touched or 
remodelled by other hands. 


We owe to the kindness of the great publishing house of 
Hachette et Cie two splendid gift-books : the one is entitled 
“Le Grand Siécle,” and contains an account of the life and 
times of Louis XIV., by M. Emile Bourgeois ; the second is 
headed simply “ La Sicile,’ but the author, M. G. Vuillier, is 
at once an artist and a writer, and has managed to convey to 
the reader an astonishingly truthful impression of the wonder- 
ful island. We go with him from Palermo to visit Monreale, 
and he calls forth the keenest memories of the perfumed conca 
doro and the jewelled architecture. He is such a sympathetic 
companion that we stand with him in the Greek theatre of 
Taormina before we notice that he is widely read. His 
sketches are excellently reproduced, and the book is certainly 
the best gift-book of this season. 


In our last number we reviewed a book by Mr. George 
Collingridge, called “The Discovery of Australia,” published at 
Sydney by Hayes Brothers. We omitted to state that Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch is the London agent for the sale of that 
excellent work. 


We have also received “ My Holidays in China,” with 
26 illustrations, by William R. Kahler (Shanghai: the 
“ Temperance Union”) ; “ Great Astronomers,” by Sir Robert S. 
Ball, D.Sc, LL.D., F.R.S., with numerous _ illustrations 
(Isbister); “A Modern Pilgrim in Jerusalem,” with six 
original illustrations, by John Rusher, M.A. (Skeffington) ; 
“A Wheel to Moscow and Back: the Record of a Record 
Cycle Ride,” by Robert L. Jefferson, with a preface by Lieut.- 
Colonel A. R. Saville (Sampson Low) ; “Sword and Song,” by 
R. Mounteney-Jephson (Simpkin, Marshall) ; “ Fifty Dinners,” 
by Colonel Kenny Herbert (“Wyvern”), (Edward Arnold) ; 
“A Book for Every Woman,” Part I. The Management of 
Children in Health and out of Health, by Jane H. Walker, 
L.R.C.P.1., L.R.C.S., M.D. (Brux.) (Longmans) ; “ Masterpieces 
of the Great Artists,” A.D. 1400-1700, by Mrs. Arthur Bell 
(George Bell); a “Catalogue of Seals in the Department 
of Manuscripts of the British Museum,” by W. de G. Birch, 
Vol. 1V. (British Museum); “The Satnkyha-Pravacana- 
Bhasya, or Commentary on the Exposition of the Sankhya 
Philosophy,” by Vijianbhiksu, Edited by Richard Ganbe, 
forming Vol. II. of the “Harvard Oriental Studies,’ Edited 
by Charles Rockwell Lanman (Harvard University ; London : 
Ginn & Co.); “Oxford Miniature Wordsworth,” Fdited by 
Thomas Hutchinson, M.A., 5 vols. (Frowde) ; “ The Spectator 
in London,” Essays by Addison and Steele, with Illustrations 
by Ralph Cleaver (Seeley) ; ‘Modern Science in Bible Lands,” 
by Sir J. William Dawson, with Maps and Illustrations, Third 
Edition, with a new Preface (Hodder & Stoughton) ; “The 
British Almanac and Companion,” 1896 (The Stationers’ 
Company) ; Vol. III. of “ Daniel Deronda,” in William Black- 
wood’s “Standard Edition”; Second Edition (Illustrated) of 
“ Random Recollections of Woodland, Sea, and Hill,” by J. W. 
Tutt, F.E.S. (George Gill) ; “Souvenir of Sir Henry Irving,” 
by Walter Calvert,. reproduced from “The Gentlewoman” 
(Henry J. Drane, Chant, & Co.) ; “‘ The Thorough Good Cook,” 

George Augustus Sala (Cassell) ; “The Carlyles’ Chelsea 

ome, being some Account of No. 5 Cheyne Row,” by Reginald 
Blunt (George Bell); “Picturesque Ceylon,” by Henry W. 
Cane, M.A., Vol. III. Nuwara Eliyah and Adam’s Peak 
(Sampson Low); “The Gillmans of Highgate and S. T. 
Coleridge,” by Alexander Gillman (Elliot Stock) ; “ The Influ- 
ence of Literature on Architecture,” by Arthur S. Bolton, 
Royal Institute Silver Medal Essay (Royal Institute of British 
Architects) ; Vol. VI. of Cassell’s “Cottage Gardening” ; 2 vols, 
of “The Abbot” in Arch. Constable’s reprint of “ The Waverley 
Novels” ; “* Yeast” in Macmillan’s “ Pocket Edition” ; 2 vols. 
of John Galt’s “ The Entail; or, the Lairds of Grippy,” with 
Introduction by S. R. Crockett and Illustrations by John 
Wallace (William Blackwood) ; revised, corrected, and enlarged 
edition of Dr. Brewer’s “ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable” 
(Cassell) ; Vol. XI. of “ The Genealogist” ; “Thoughts and 
Aspirations of the Ages,” selections in prose and verse from 
the religious writings of the world, by William Chatterton 
Coupland (Swan Sonnenschein). 
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A NEW MAGAZINE : “COSMOPOLIS.” 


Ht - idea of “ Cosmopolis,” Mr. Unwin’s new Magazine in 
three languages, is excellent; but the execution is de- 
plorable. The editor must be singularly destitute of all sense 
of humour and proportion. His aim seems to have been to 
secure dullards like unto himself as his sole contributors. In 
German this may be all very well, but in French it is un- 
pardonable. M. Sarcey is by nature a bore, and the only 
excuse for presenting him as a representative Frenchman was 
to set him to deal with a subject so familiar to him as Alexandre 
Dumas Fils. But his twelve pages of dreary petting are as 
bald of interest and information as they are bald in style. The 
only ‘hing which Mr. Unwin’s suburban readers will glean from 
it is that French Euclids give c.q.f.d. (ce qu’il fallait dé- 
montrer) for our Q.E.D. At least the prospectus might have 
afforded us a promise of Loti, whom even Englishmen profess 
to understand. Mommsen’s article—‘“ Die Geschichte der To- 
desstrafe im roemischen Staat ”—bears evidence of having been 
extorted by much persuasion. It is evidently a fragment which 
he deemed unworthy of inserting in his sturdy history. 

The quality of the French and German summaries of literature 
may be gauged by the opening sentences :—“ Je suivrai ici, mois 
par mois, aussi diligemment qu’il me sera possible, le mouvement 
de la littérature francaise. Je ne promets pas de dire ici la 
vérité, n’ayant accoutumé de dire autre chose, ni de faire 
en toute nayant pas pris l’habitude d’agir 
autrement.” Was there ever such miserable stuff? Yes, 
listen to this :—“ Fuenfundzwanzig Jahre sind verflossen seit 
der Aufrichtung des neuen Kaiserthums ; ein neuer Staat, eine 
neue Gesellschaft, eine neue Kunst ist emporgewachsen ; noch 
immer aber harren wir der Dichter, die sich ebenbuertig neben 
die Maenner der That und der Wissenschaft, neben die Meister 
der Vergangenheit stellen kénnten.” ’ 

Even when a story by Robert Louis Stevenson is secured, it 
is only an unpolished fragment, and it is notorious that 
Stevenson found it necessary to polish and repolish every 
sentence he made. The publication of this fragment is enough 
to make him turn in his grave. The only redeeming feature in 
this egregious journal is Sir Charles Dilke’s article on “The 
Origin of the War of 1870,” for Sir Charles Dilke is always an 
interesting man. 


NOTICE.—T7ie price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW 7s published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition zs issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Friday. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND ; or ¢o the CiTY OFFICE, 
18 FINCH LANE, CoRNHILL, EC. 4 printed Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on application. 


PARIS. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in Faris every Saturday from 
Messrs. BoyvEAU & CHEVILLET, 22 Xue de la Banque (néar the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
K10sQuE DUPERRON, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le Kiosqurt 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines. 


ADVERTISMENTS. 


RURY LANE.—Sir Augustus Harris’s Seventeenth Grand 
Pantomime, CINDERELLA. TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.39. For full 
particulars see Daily Papers. Box Office open from ro A.M. 


GPA WINTER SEASON. At the Belgian Monte Carlo 
within 12 hours of London, you find sheltered invigorating climate, good 
sport, a CERCLE DES ETRANGERS, with Roulette, Trente et Quarante, &c., 
always open, and high-class accommodation at 10 francs per diem, atsolutely in- 
clusive. For full details, address M. Jutes Crenay, Secretary. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, | LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens. 


Bedrooms fer one person from 7s. 6d. per day; for two, from 12s. 
Suites of Apartments, consisting of Sitting, Bed, and private Baith-room, 
&c., from 30s. Attendance, Baths, and Light always included. 

Savoy Dinner (7s. 6d.) is served in the Salle 4 Manger, from 6 to 8.39, 
at separate tables. 


SAYWOY RESTAURANT. 
With large terrace is the finest in Europe. The Orchestra plays 
during Dinner and Supper. 
Managers|© RUZ Chef de Cuisine’: ESCOFFIER. 
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MAPLE & CO 
WARMING APPLIANCES 


Ventilating and Sanitary Engineers 
Latest Appliances 
Newest Designs—Best Selection 
By all the Leading Makers 


WARMING APPLIANCES 


ALL SYSTEMS and PATENTS 
_ RADIATORS and HOT WATER COILS 
HOT WATER CIRCULATION TO 
CORRIDORS, BATHS, and LAVATORIES 


WARMING APPLIANCES 
KITCHEN RANGES 


With High and Low Pressure Boilers 
ent Boilers for Large Heating Schemes. 
- “ ARCADIAN” and ‘‘CLARENCE” OIL 
WARMING STOVES 
"Estimates free. Estimates free. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


COMMERCIAL. 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD MINE, LAND & EXPLO3ATION SHARES. 


H. HALFORD & CO. 


70 & 71 Palmerston Buildings, London, £.C. 


Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ MONITOR, LONDON.” 
Senge be and sellers of South African Gold Mining, 


xploration shares. Close market prices guaran- 

in my. months, if profits paid directly accounts 
are closed. 


Send for our selected list of the best Mine and other shares for invest- 
ment or speculation. 


H. HALFORD & CO. 


70 & 71 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.c. 
References in all parts of the United Kingdom and Abroad, 


PLEASE COMPARE 


VINOLIA WHITE ROSE PERFUME 


WITH ANY OTHER 
1/3 a Bottle 


BURLINGTON CARRIAGE C0., LTD. 


BUILDERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
315-317 Oxford Street, W. 


Old and Aristocratic Designs reproduced in Steel and 
Hickory at half the weight. 


Builders of FAMILY OMNIBUSES 
For most County FAMILIES. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
of purchase arranged at Cash Prices. 


Specialty : Light Cob-sized LANDAUS.. 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, Ww. 
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MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Pure an light Dinner 
of this wine will be 7s, Gd. 
at much higher prices. 


GT. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com 
arison it will be found very superior to wine usually at 
igher prices. appreciation this wine ones with an 16s. 9s, 
the increasing number of 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional’ ¢ eoufidonce 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Also a very large Stock of medium and high-class wines, 
including Vintages 1868, '70 '74, '77, '78, ’80, '84, '88, '89, 91. 
PRICES INCLUDE BOTTLES. 

6 Dozens Delivered to any Railway Station. 
Price List Free by Post. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great 
Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL : 37 North John St. Manchester : 26 Market St 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


& 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL 
FACULTY OF — AND SCIENC 
The SECOND TERM ye - om bony wary 16, The lies for 
persons of either sex, above the ordi age, the The Calle sup their 
studies in Science, Languages, History " Literature, and Theory of Music. Labora- 
tories are open for practical instruction 
CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, 
PHYSICS, ZOOLOGY, 
BOTANY. 
nee rveying, rchitecture s arrangements for Practi 
rig eying. 3 various Engineers in — near Bristol. Facilities are 
in the College Scholarshi Engineering Works’ Scholarships, and 
into professional life. Applications acancies be made as 
possible to the Secretary, whom prospectus and particulars of 
reaidence Clifton may be obtained. 
ical Education is provided | the Faculty of Medicine of the 
CALENDAR containing full information, price 1s. (by post 1s. 3d.). 
JAMES RAFTER, Secretary. 


HEAD- -MASTERSHIP. — LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE, 
Commercial Schools. The DIRECTORS desire to gente AP- 
PLICATIONS | for the HEAD. MASTERSHIP of these Schools. The salary is 
are between 30 and 40 €, an 
scientific qualifications.» Th he candidas will be required to to sive the whole 
of his time to the ote of his office. Printed particulars may be obtained by 
applying, by letter only, to the undersigned, to whom Candidates are requested to 
cond ia a their applications, with copies of testimonials, marked ‘‘ Head-Master- 
" on or before January 31, 1896. 
ount Street, Liverpool, HAROLD WHALLEY, Secretary. 
December 27, 1895. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COOPER'S HILL, STAIN 
_ The COURSE of STUDY is arran to fit an ENGINEER for employment 
in Beseoa, 5 India, and the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted 
in September 1896. The Secretary of State will offer them for competition Twelve 
Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works t, and Three 
Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Telegraj Satetannacter 
3 apply to the Secretary, at the College. 


COLLEGE, 


COLLEGE, 1896. Two of £80, 

one of £50, one of £40. Election, July 17. For particulars apply to the 
Warpen, Radley College, Abingdon. 

RIO GRANDE IRRIGATION. 

NEW, HOMES in the “SUNSHINE STATES of 

MERICA. EXCEPTIONAL unity to T and VINE 

GROWING COLONY in NEW MEXICO, S.A, ONLY SMALL 


miles nearer than California to Chicago and Ni 
CLIMATE. WEAK Lt LUNGS. 
address, 


Fruiting Season. IDEA 
endid Shooting. For FREE Illustrated Pamphlet and full 
esilla Valley Irrigation Colony, 34 Victoria , London, S. 


“LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS Post FREE. 


£¢ G B 33 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS 
= FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. PER DOZEN. WHISKY. | 


CARRIAGE PAID, 
OF THE PROPRIETORS : 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 


DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 
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: THE 
SCHOOL FOR THE INDIGENT 


BLIND, 
ST. GEORGE'S FIELDS, SOUTHWARK. 


Junior Branch School— 
WANDSWORTH COMMON, S.W. 


PaTRoN—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Upwards of 220 blind people receive the benefit of this 
Charity. Candidates totally blind, between the ages of 
7 and 21, are elected by votes of subscribers, and (free of 
all cost) are received for six years at least, during which 
they are educated, taught a trade, and instructed in music 
if of sufficient ability. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


- Average legacies for the ten years ending 1874 ... £9,000 
” ” ” ” 1884 ... £8,409 
” ” ” ” 1894 43747 


45,000 reserved money sold out during the last two 
years. 

Bankers’ account overdrawn £ 1,000 (increasing). 
_An Annual Subscription of One Guinea entitles the 
donor to one vote for each vacancy at all elections ; Life 
Subscriptions, Ten Guineas. 


Bankers—LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 54 St. James’s 
Street, S.W. 
, ST. CLARE HILL, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 


4 January, 1896. 


HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 


FUNDS are greatly NEEDED to meet the current expenses of 
the training-ships Arethusa and Chichester, and the seven homes on 
shore, under the management of the Committee of the National Refuges 
for Homeless and Destitute Children. Founded by the late William 
Williams, Esq., in 1843. Nearly 1,000 boys and girls are now being 
supported in the ships and homes. 


An urgent appeal is made to raise funds. Will each reader of this 
appeal, who believes in saving the children and sympathises with the 
work done for their benefit in these ships and homes, kindly send a 
contribution for the support of the children ? 


Contributions are earnestly solicited and will be thankfully received 
by the London and Westminster Bank, 214 High Holborn, W.C., 
and by 

H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Secretary. 

HENRY G. COPELAND, Finance and Deputation Secretary. 


London Home and Offices, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

This Society carries on medical mission work amongst 
the fishermen on the North Sea fishing grounds and 
elsewhere. 

Number of services held in 1894 . « 2,301 
In and out patients treated in 1894 . + 9,701 
Supported entirely by voluntary contributions. 
Requires £20,000 per annum. 

FUNDS urgently NEEDED. 
Treasurer—THOMAS B. MILLER, Esq. 

Offices—181 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


HELP FOR OUR LITTLE ONES. 


THE ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
AND WOMEN, 
WATERLOO ROAD, SE. 


FUNDS are urgently WANTED to carry on the work 
which is so terribly needed in this, one of the poorest 
districts in South London. 

By the end of the year nearly 9,000 patients will have 
been treated in this Hospital, gratuitously, from all parts of 
the metropolis and suburbs. 

There are no paying wards. 

Out of 43 little inmates now 16 are permanent cripples. 

£1,000 must be raised by the end of the year to meet 
the increasing demands of this densely populated neighbour- 
hood. Donations and subscriptions are most earnestly 
appealed for, and may be sent to Courts & Co., 59 Strand ; 
or, at the Hospital, to the SECRETARY. 


Metropolitan Visiting and Relief Association. 


(Founded by Bishop Blomfield in 1843.) 
President~The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Vice-Presidents—The LORD BISHOPS OF ROCHESTER and 
ST. ALBANS. 


Office: 464 Pall Mall, S.W. Secretary: J. H. ALLEN, Esq. 


The AIM of the ASSOCIATION is to DISTRIBUTE such 
FUNDS as may be committed to it in grants to the local committees 
of poor es proportionate to the lh of each. 

The Clergy and District Visitors are the Unpaid Agents of Relief, 
and possess the indispensable qualification of personal knowledge of 


the 
overburdened clergy are peachy gusty assisted in dealing with 
the distressing cases constantly before t 
The religious persuasion of the poor is no obstacle to their relief. 
tion with pal os and other charitable bodies is duly studied. 
Cheques, payable to J. H. ALLEN, should be sent to the Office, 
46A Pall Mall, S.W.; or to the Bankers, Ltoyps BankinG Co, 


(Herries & Co. Branch), 16 St. James’s Street, S$. W, 
28 


ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT 
SEAMEN’S INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


For the purpose of providing a Home or Pension for 
worn-out and destitute Merchant Sailors. 


Average income, £5,000. 

Number of old seamen pensioned since 1867, 1,200. 

Number of present applicants, 250, 

Of whom 240 must be rejected, as the Institution cannot 
afford to fill up more than 10 vacancies. 


Yet all these poor old men have a claim upon each of 
us. They have spent their lives in most arduous service, 
conveying to us across stormy seas the necessaries and 
luxuries of life. In their old age they suffer from the 
effects of long toil and exposure, as well as from the conse- 
quence of illnesses and accidents so frequently incurred in 
their dangerous calling. They are mostly miserably poor. 
Those whom we cannot help have no home to look forward 
to but the workhouse. 


Among your Christmas Charities, please remember them. 


President—R. S. DONKIN, Esq., M.P. 
Chairman : 
ADMIRAL SIR F. LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, K.C.B. 
Vice-Chairman 

CAPTAIN DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.S. 
Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, & CO., 
Birchin Lane, E.C. 

Secretary —58 Fenchurch Street, E.C. - 
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INSURANCE. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


FOUNDED 1710. 
Head Office : 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
London Branches: 60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1894. £393,622,400. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED, 
88 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS EXCEED £1,760,000. 


POLICIES ISSUED UNDER THE ORDINARY MODIFIED TONTINE, AND 
MORTUARY DIVIDEND SYSTEMS. 


EDWARD W. BROWNE, F.S.S., A/anager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS . . £20,000,000. 
** THE TIMES” Dec. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 


“Our Daughters” 


‘‘ FIVE per cent. was regarded as the current rate of interest on 
** security when paterfamilias set up housekeeping ; now he must think 
** himself lucky when he can get Three.” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 
Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £42,000,000. 
Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
1? & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
HE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; cand 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid- up, £30 ‘otal F unds, over £1,500,000. 
= NS SMITR, General Manager. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
ee LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


A pgheve COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
F. GREEN & C } Head Offices: 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Fenchurch Avenue. London, 


For om he Bra apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E, C., orto 
vanch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W 


BOOKS. 


On 3, POST FREE, 
THE BUILDER (NEW YEAR'S NUMBER). 
LIST OF PLATES. 

*SIR LAUNCELOT IN THE CASTLE COURT.” Mr. Parren Witson. 
“ LUDGATE IN THE TIME OF HENRY VIII.” Mr. H. W. Brewer. 
KIRKSTALL ABBEY. Mr. C. E. Mattows. (With Ground-plan.) 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. Mr. W. Monx. 
“UNDER THE WEST FRONT ARCHES, PETERBOROUGH.” Mr. 

G. C. Horsiey. 
STUDY FOR CHURCH AT BOSCOMBE. (Coloured Print.) Mr. H. Witson. 
NEW LAW COURTS, LEIPSIC. } From Drawings lent by the 
NEW THEATRE, PALERMO. Architect. 
“AUTUMN.” DECORATIVE PAINTING. R.A. Prize Design. 
MONUMENT TO MEISSONIER, PARIS. (From a Photograph.) 
“L’APOTHEROSE DES LETTRES.” CEILING PAINTING. 

Lerenvrr. 

The Publisher of “ Tue Buitper,” 46 Catherine Street, W.C. 


A STORY OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


Crown 8vo. limp red cloth, as. 6d. 


JESS. By H. River Haccarp, Author of 


“King Solomon's Mines” &c. 
GLOBE.—* The scene is laid in a locality which Mr. H 
well, the Transvaal, and the result is a vividness of Geseri 
things, which cannot but agreeably affect the reader.” 


London; ‘M!TH, ELDER & CO., 15 Water'oo lace. 


M. Juries 


evidently knows 
» both of men and 
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THE 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


For JANUARY 


COMMENCES 
A NEW YOLUME. 
And Contains Contributions by 


ENRY M. STANLEY, M.P. 
“The Issue between Great Britain and America. ' 


PWARD DICEY, C.B. 


* Common Sense and Venezuela.” 
J AMES LONG. 
“ Can the Empire Feed its People? 
** The Ugliness of Modern Life.” 


OSEPH R, DIGGLE. 
“* Re-opening the Education Settlement of 1870 ()." 


ATHELSTAN | RILEY. 
“ Re-opening the Education Settlement of 1870 (2)." 


RS. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 
“In the Wild West of China.” 
RINCE KKOPOTKIN. 
“ Mutual Aid amongst Modern Men.” 
J GENNADIUS. 


“ Erasmus and the Proaunciation of Greek.” 
RS. STEPHEN BATSON. 


“ The Rule of the Laywoman.” 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Bishop Butler's Apologist.”* 
IETT Il G 
M. G. TUTT (Maxwel Gray). 
‘THE REV. DR. JESSOPP. 
urch Defence or Church Reform.” 
HE RIGHT HON. SIR ALGERNON WEST. 
“English Prisons.” 
‘THE REV. J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 
A Septuagenarian’s Retrospect." 


ROFESSOR H. ANTHONY SALMONE. 
Is the Sultan of Turkey the True Khalif of Islam 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited. 


BURKE’S 
PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c. 


FOR 1896. s8th EDITION. 
Nearly 2,000 pages, super-royal 8vo. cloth gilt, price 38s. 


members of the Aristocracy, Sir Bernard Burke's handsome vol the 
most useful and valuable companion to the student of English tstory. — Times. 
“ The foremost place among Vv works of reference is claimed, almost by 
ht, by Sir Bernard Burke's ‘ Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage,’ which 
rt. remains the Standard Authority as to Aristocratic Lineage.” 
Whitehall Review. 


Maga reference to the pages of ‘ Burke’ enables us to testify to its invariable 
seeees For completeness and c hensiveness on all matters connected 
with Tit Titles of honour it is unsurpassed.”—Court Journad. 
“* An indispensable companion to all classes." —/diustrated London News. 


HARRISON & SONS, 
Booksellers to Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, 
59 Patt Matt, Lonpon, S.W. 


And may be obtained of all Booksellers. 


(CHEAP BOOKS.— 3d. discount in the 1s. from the published 
Sete, Country and Export Orders promptly 
ues gratis 


post free. 
GILBERT & FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the 


, W.—Libraries cativel Fitted 
AAll the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, C ; 
for Presents. “Post orders promptly executed. Gale 


Queen, 
Bindings 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Now Ready, Price ONE SHILLING 
WOTICE. 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for JANUARY, 1806, contains, among other articles of interest :—THE 
_MADONNA of a DAY, Chaps. 19-22—FIGHTING THURLOW: His 
“FOES and FRIENDS—The CREW of the “ FLYING DUTCHMAN "— 
WORDSWORTH'S “PARSON SYMPSON "—CATS and their AFFEC- 
TIONS. Part l.—LIONS inthe TWENTIES—A DREAM of HERRICK— 
HAWORTH THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO-—A RIDE with “STAR- 
LIGHT,’ &c. 


NEW _WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


AT the COURT of the AMIR. By Joux 


Aurrep Grav, M.B., late Surgeon to His Highness the Am of Afghanistan. 
With Portrait and other Illustrations. 1 vol. demy Bvo. 16s. “a 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MEMORIES of FATHER HEALY, 


af 2nd Little Bray. With a Portrait of Father 
2 vol. crown Bvo. 6s. 


NOW READY. 


THE KEELEYS: On the Stage and at at 


Home. ~ AQ Water Goopmax. With Portraits and other 
a vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY 


UP m ARMS. By Marcery Hots, 


Author of “ Audrey,” “ Through Thick and Thin,” &c. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 12s. 
NOW READY. 


The ROMANCE o of JUDGE KETCHUM. 


By H. A» of The Model of Christian Gay,” &c. 
1 vol. crown 8 
NOW READY. 


A CLEVER WIFE. By W. Perr 


Author of “Telling Stories,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
he BADMINTON MAGAZINE of SPORTS 


and PASTIMES. Edited by ALrrev E. T. Watson (“ Ravier ”). 
Price ONE SHILLING. No.6. YANUARY 1806. 
1 A RUN WITH THE CAPE oie o0en SAILING IN HOL- 
FOXHOUNDS. By Major R. S. D. By Mrs. Avec. Tweevie. 
Powe... Illustrated by from Photographs. 
2. THE TAPINYANI 8. ON DARTMOOR. | By 
SION: a Kalahari Tale. By H 


Co.tter. Hilustrated by 
by E. 


Loraine, Imogen Collier, 
and from Photographs. 


3 A DISAPPOINTMENT. CG. 


Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 
10. A SHOOT. B 
vies. Iusteated by A. 


CURLING. H. Lawson 
Wituams. Ihustraved f rom Photo- 


BULL-FIGHT. By 
ris Mycarr. Illustrated from HUNTING REMINIS- 


raphs. 
6. HARRIERS, ANCIENT AND CENCES. Lord WiLLovcuey 
MODERN. By the Eart of Brox. 
Surrotx Berxsuire. Iillus- Berkeley. 


trated by ©. H. Jalland. 12. NOTES by “ RAPIER.’ 
** The first volume, August to December 1895, is now ready. Price 6s. 


London : Loncmans, Gaeen, & Co. 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 


Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 
Price SIXPENCE. 
JANUARY. 
SIR WALTER BESANT ON SOCIAL PROBLEMS. Roserr W. SHerarv 
(An Interview, with Portrait.) 
THE PHARMACY OF THE SOUL. Tur Evrvror. 


CYCLE RIDING AMD CYCLE RACING OF WOMEN. Epwarp Beapor 
Turner, F.R.C 


THE SOCIAL isT ‘BOGEY, A REPLY TO THE EARL OF WEMYss. 
J. R. Macvonxarv. 


FALLACIES IN PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. C. C. Massey. 
WHY ARE WOMEN'S RIGHTS UNPOPULAR? Mrs. Henry Cameron. 
THE CHRIST IDEAL IN SHAKERISM. Pavt Tyner. 
IMPERIAL SOCIALISM. Morey Roses. 
THE HUMAN MART (Short Story), W. H. Witxins. 
Notes ANv ComMENTsS, Reviews anp Oren 
Price Sixpenc:. 
sin the 


& CO., Paternoster Row. 


3° 
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MR. LEONARD SMITHERS to announce 
that on the 11th day of January, 1896, will be 


published 
NUMBER ONE OF 


THE SAWOY 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY, 
Edited by ARTHUR SYMONS, 


CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING : 


LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


ON GOING TO CHURCH. An Article by G. Bernarp SHaw 

TO NANCY. A Story by Freperick WepMore. 

MANDOLINE. A Poem, by Arruur Symons from the “‘ Fétes 
Galantes ” of Paut Veriaine (/d/ustrated). 

A GOOD PRINCE, An Article by Max Beersoum. 

THE EYES OF PRIDE. A Story by Ernest Dowson. 

THE THREE MUSICIANS. A Poem by Ausrey Bearvstev (/d/ustrated). 

ZOLA: the Man and his Work. An Article by Havecock Extts. 

TWO LOVE POEMS—The Shadowy Horses: The Travail of Passion By 
W. B. Years. 

DIEPPE, 1395. An Article by ARTHUR Symons (///ustrated). 

ELLEN. A Story by Rupotpx Dircks. 

SEA-MUSIC. A Poem by Maruicpe Burnp. 

A GOLDEN DECADE IN ENGLISH ART. An Article by Josern 
PENNELL (///ustrated). 

A GLASS OF WHISKEY. A Story by Humpnrey James. 

IMPENITENTIA ULTIMA. A Poem by Ernest Dowson. 

THE BINDING OF THE HAIR. A Story by W. B. Years. 

ON CRITICISM AND THE CRITIC. An Essay by Secwyn Imace. 

THE WANDERERS. A Poem by Artuur Symons. 

THE HILL. A Romantic AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
Story by Chaps. 1-3 

ART CONTRIBUTIONS. 
COVER 
TITLE-PAGE 


Designed by Auprey BEARDSLEY. 
CONTENTS-PAGE by 


A LITHOGRAPH. ByC. H. SHannon. 
a A Wood Engraving from a Water-Colour Drawing by CHARLES 
ONDER. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON. After a Pen-and-Ink Drawing by Josern 
NNELL. 
7 
THE MUSICIANS) by Avorey Bearpsiev 
LA PARISIENNE. By Lovis Ovry. 
THE BATHERS. } 
THE MOSKA. ; By Avuprey BEARDSLEY. 
CHLOE. By W. 
By By F. Sanpys. 
A DESIGN. By J. McNen WHISTLER. 
CARICATURE OF MR. BEERBOHM TREE. A Wood Engraving after 
the Drawing by Max Bererroum. 
THAULOW, THE NORWEGIAN PAINTER, AND HIS FAMILY. After 
the Oil- Painting by Jacques E. BLancue. 
A HEAD. After a Crayon Drawing by J. Lemmen (printed in sanguine). 
THE FLYING ASS: a Scene from Voltaire’s “‘La Pucelle.’ Reproduced from 
an Etching by W. Roruensrein. 
THE 
THE T ET By Averey Bearvsiey. 
THE FRUIT. BEARERS 
A LARGE CHRISTMAS CARD. By a well-known Artist 


Reproduced from “‘ Once a Week.” 


EFFINGHAM HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


No. 1 JUST READY. 
COSMOPOLIS: 4 INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY REVIEW. 
320 pp., price 2s. 6d. 

The Contents for JANUARY are: 

WEIR OF HERMISTON. ROBERT Leon, STEVENSON. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR OF 1870, Cuarces Ditkxe. 
THE FIGURE IN THE CARPET. 

MR. HARDY'S NEW NOVEL. 
L'AGE DE 
LE CHANTEUR DE KYME ANATOLE FRANCE, 
LE MOUY EMENT DES IDEES EN FRANCE. Epovarp Rop, 
OTHEL Georces Branpes, 
RLEXANDRE DUMAS F Sarcey. 
Die ORAKEL : EINE ERINNER RUNG. Eanst von WiLnrensrucn. 

DIE GESCHICHTE DER TODESSTRAFE IM STAAT. 

Momsen. 

DAS DCHEN VON EIN DRAMATISC HER 

GOETHE Ericu Scumipr. 
IIANT 
ZUR CENTENARFEIER DER LITHOGRAPHIE “DIE K 

RAF FET 

Chronicles, 
LITER Anprew LanG, Emice Facuet, Anton 
THE DRAMA. A.B. Juces Lemairre, Orro Neumann- Hover. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Henay Norman, F. pe Pressenss, 
Annual Subseription, 33s. Half-yearly, 16s. 6d. Post free. 
London : T. Fisner Unwin, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


H, SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address; BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code ; UNICODE, 
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STEVENS & SONS’ NEW LAW WORKS. 


Just published, Sixth Edition, royal 8vo. cloth, 36s 


PALMER’S COMPANY PRECEDENTS for 


USE in RELATION to COMPANIES SUBJECT to the SosPantiss 
ACTS, 1862 > PART I. arranged as follows :— 
uses, Und ting and Articles of 
tion, Private Companies, Employés’ Benefits, Resolutions, Notices, Certi 
Powers of Attorney, Debentures and Debenture Stock, Banking and Advance 
Securities, Petitions, ee ne, Judgments and Orders, Reconstruc- 
tion, Amalgamation ial ith Copious Notes, and an Appendix 
containin, Kets and Sixth Edition. By Francis Bzavrort Pacmer, 
assisted by CHARLES MACNAGHTEN and ARTHUR Joun CuiTTy, Esaqrs., 
Barristers-at-Law. 1895. 
PART II.—WINDING-UP AND ARRANGEMENTS. [Nearly ready. 


“In company drafting it stands unrivalled."—Zaw Times. 
No company lawyer can afford to be 
without it."—Law Fou 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


THE MAGISTRATE’S ANNUAL PRACTICE. 


Being a Compendium of the law and ction, to occu 


Leeds. 
book which cannot fail ends in any court of summary 
jurisdiction.”—Solicitors’ Fournal. 


Now ready, No. 45 (January), price 5s. 
Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 6d. 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D., 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 
ConTENTS : 
NOTES: Legal Education and the Universities ; “‘ malicious” wrongs ; Rwssel/ v. 
Russell ; implied warranties of lessors, &c. 
THE GERMAN CIVIL CODE. By E. Scuuster. 
A POINT ON CONDITIONS IN RESTRAINT OF MARRIAGE, By 
T. Cyprian WILLIAMS, 
CREDITOR AND DEBTOR IN INDIA. By Evsrace J. Kitts, 
SERVICE UNDER ORD. 48a. By T. K. NutrTatt. 
CYPRUS LAW AND ITS ADMINISTRATION. By W. E. Gricssy. 
WYCLIF ON ENGLISH AND ROMAN LAW. By F. W. Marrianp. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


CATALOGUE of LAW WORKS (January 1896), Gratis on application 


STEVENS & SONS, Limirep, 119 & 120 Chancery Lane, London. 


DOWNEY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


STEPNIAK’'S LAST BOOK. 


KING STORK and KING LOG: a ‘Study of 


Modern Russia. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. 
A truly appalling book." —Daily Telegraph. 
“ The stories of outrage and wrong which crowd the pages of these volumes will 
come as a shock and a surprise to many." —Daily Chronicle. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


RUSSIA UNDER THE TZARS, A New and 


Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“For all who would form an adequate idea of the condition ‘of Russia...... 
Stepniak’s work is indispensable." —Sfectater. 


Demy 8vo. with 22 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


HYDE PARK from DOMESDAY BOOK to 


DATE. By Joun Asuron, 

** Hyde Park with its scenes of fashion and riot ; its duels, reviews, and sports, 
ancient and modern; and all the memories gay and sombre that gather about the 
Row and the Marble Arch, Tyburn Tree, and the Serpentine, is surely one of the 
most tempting and pregnant themes that could be chosen by a historian of London 
localities.” —Scotsman, 


NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


A FALLEN STAR: a Story of the Scots of 


Frederick the Great. By Cuarces Lowe. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations by 
G, Paterson, 6s, 

* A brilliant and enthralling piece of fiction."—S¢. Fames's Budget. 

* An admirable piece of work." — Daily Chronicle. 

Surprisingly vivid and exciting." —Wordd. 

** Full of stirring incident,"—Newcastle Leader. 


THE LITTLE GREEN MAN, By the Author 
of *‘ Through Green Glasses.” Illustrated by B.S, Le Fanu. 3s 6d. 
A delightful story."—The Times. 
An excellent Irish fairy tale.” — Manchester Guardians 
* The little book is full of humour." —Academy. 
** Must be hailed with unqualified delight. It presents the happiest combination 
of genial, gentle, and humorous writing." —Z /oya's, 


12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


The Saturday Review) 


MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS 


A LONDON ( GARLAND. "Selected ‘from Five 


Centuries of English Verse, by W. E. Hentey. With Pictures by Members : 
TIMES." This ly in appearanc 
“ This utiful volume, comely in ¢, sumptuous in paper : 


THE LIFE of CARDINAL MANNING, 


Archbishop of By Epmunp SHERIDAN Member ot 
the Roman Academy of Letters. With Portraits. cady Fan. 10. 
LORD TENNYSON'’S PEOPLE'S 

y 16mo. 1s. net, cloth, and 1s. 6d. net, Persian, each volume. Vols. V. and VI. 


WILL WATERPROOF, and other Poems. 
THE PRINCESS. Books I.—III. 


P NEW BUDGET.—“ Nothing daintier in form or more readable type could be 


THE SECOND “JUNGLE BOOK. By 
Rupyarv Kretinc. With Illustrations by J. Lockwood Kipling, C.I 
Eighteenth Thousand. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 
Vol. II 


POEMS. By Martruew Arnocp. 
ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 


Lyric and Elegiac Poems. Globe $vo. ss. 

SYBIL; or, The Two Nations. By Benjamin 
Disraeu. Illustrated by F. Pegram. With an Introduction by H. D. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

‘ott Evo, rs. 


THE WATER BABIES. A Fairy Tale for a 


Land Baby. By 


THE HISTORY “of “MANKIND. By Professor 


Frieprich Rarzet. Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. 
M.A. With Preface by E. B. Tytor, D.C.L. Fully 
In Monthly Parts. = 


THE EMPIRE of the PTOLEMIES. By 
College, Dublin, &c., Author of “ Prole- 
PRINCIPLES of METALLURGY. By Arrtuvux 


H. Hiorns, Director Metallurgy Department, Birmingham Munici 
Technical School. Globe 8vo. 6s. vel 


ELEMENTARY MENSURATION. By F. H. 


Srevens, M.A., a Master of the Military Side, Clifton College. 


THE POOR and their HAPPINESS. Mis- 


sions and Mission By Joun 


THE SONGS of the HOLY NATIVITY. By 


Tromas DEeHany Berxnarp, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of Wells. 
SCOTSMAN.— Their meaning and * their relationships, the reasons why the 
Church has adopted them, and many other kindred points, are touched upon in the 
book with so well-ex wd a sree and with so much insight that the book 


will be highly valued in its subject,” 
By the 


PASCAL and other’ SERMONS. 


late R. W. Cuurcu, M.A., D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul's, and Honorary Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. t 
TIMES.—“ They are all eminently of one of the most saintly of 
modern divines, and one of the mea of letters.” 


OUTLINES of CHURCH HISTORY. By 


Ruvote Son, Professor of Law, Lei Translated Miss May 
With a Preface by Professor H. M. Gwarkin, M.A. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, 1896, price 1s. 4d., 


contains 
The continuation of Mrs. HumpHry Warp's New Novel 
“SIR G EORG E 


“A KALEIDOSCOPE OF ROME.” By F. Marton Crawrorp (Illustrated). 
“THE gf ad LANDING ON THE ANTARCTIC CONTINENT.” By 
C. BoxcuGrevinx (lbustrated). 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of general interest. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, 1896. Illustrated. Price 1s, 


contains, 
sides many Stories and A 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON'S LETTERS. bry YOUNG FRIENDS, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 435. JANUARY. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS: 

1. ABRIDE ELECT. Chapters7-9. 5. A GREAT ENGLISH CHRONI- 
2. LEGENDS OF OLD ST. MALO, j 
3 SOME RIDING RECOLLEC- | MATH CHARMS 

TIONS. A VIRGINIAN SPORTSMAN, 
4. THE SEAT OF JUSTICE. 9. SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 
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AUSTRALIAN EXPLORING FINANCE CORPORATION, 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT AND STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 


November 3O, 1895. 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS. 


The Directors haye pleasure in submitting to the Shareholders the audited Statement of Accounts to November 30, 1895. 
The net profit shows a balance to the credit of Profit and Loss Account of £320,584 18s. 7d. . 
An Interim Dividend of ro per cent., or 2s. per Share (free of income tax), has already been paid on the Ordinary Shares, and the Directors’ 


recommend that a further Dividend of 25 per cent., or 5s. per share (free of income tax), be declared, making, with the Interim Dividend, 35 per cent., 
or 7s. per Share, on the Ordinary Shares for the year. , 
The Directors further recommend that a Dividend of £9 15s. per Share (free of income tax) be declared on the Deferred Shares, being the 
proportion of profit to which the said Shares are entitled under the Memorandum of Association of the Company. 
: The Dividends mentioned will absorb the sum of £112,500. It is proposed to carry £50,000 to the Reserve Fund, leaving a balance of 
£158,054 18s. 7d. to be carried forward to the credit of + ca year. 
In addition to the foregoing profit, the Company's Investments show, at present prices, a large increase in value. ; 
All the preliminary expenses of e:tablishing the Corporation, both here and in Australia, usually in such companies spread over a period of several 
f years, have been charged in their entirety to Profit and Loss Account. 

The Directors feel that the Shareholders cannot fail to be satisfied with the result of the first year’s working of the Corporation. The issues that 
have been made by the Company during the past year hold out every promise of proving highly profitable to the subscribers, and the Directors . 
anticipate most favourable results during the current year from the business that they have now in hand. 

The Auditors (Messrs. Ford, Rhodes & Ford) retire, and.offer themselves for re-election. F 

. By order, Cc. F. SHACKEL, Secretary. 


December 13, 1895. 


WEST AUSTRALIAN EXPLORING AND FINANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
BALANCE SHEET, November 30, 1895. f 
t 
Dr. Cr. § 
To nominal Capital ...........0.++0+ occcccececeee 200,000 0.0 By Shares held in various Companies, those purchased being 
—:——- taken at cost, and those otherwise acquired taken at their I 
In 195,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each and 5,009 par value ....... £237,802 11 3 
Deferred Shares of £1 each, issued as fully + wal. (Note.—There is a liability in respect of calls not yet mate 
paid. = amounting to £6,190 upon certain of the above Shares.) € 
Issued — Shares held and to be ed over to sundry Vendors of pro- « 
150,000 Ordinary Shares £150,000 0 0 perties, as per Contra + 40,000 © q 
And 5,000 Deferred Shares ..... pet SB 5,000 0 0 undry Debtors — t 
- £155,000 0 London (less Reserve) +» 49,459 11 9 
Sundry Creditors, London ........+++++ £79,789 15 9 Austral’a 1,049 13 9 
Sundry Creditots, Australia 5° 5 9 t 
Vendors of Sundry Properties to paid in Loans 
Shares as per contra .......... 40,000 0 Office Furniture — 
— 119,840 1 6 London.........+ 
Premium on Shares 6,412 10 
Profit and Loss Accoun oe +s 320,554 18 7 Freehold Property, Coolgardie . 
Interim Dividend paid ...... 15,009 0 Artesian Boring Plant 
Horses and Vehicles .......+.+++ 259 15 3 
Specimens Of Ores ese 482 0 
Australia ..... eee 21,618 17 9 
993,685 28 
£626,827 10 1 £626,807 10 1 


WEST AUSTRALIAN EXPLORING AND FINANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


PROFIT AND LOS3 ACCOUNT, November 30, 18°65. 


| Cr. 

| Profit on Mining Properties hased, developed, and resold.. £240,867 11 
By Profits on Securities realised........++ 
Underwriting Commissions 
Transfer Fees......... 
Interest and Discount, &c. 


& 


7,788 3 6 
Artesian Boring Expenses 529 310 
Formation Account (consideration to be paid for options 

Mines since floated, as per Prospectus) ..........++ 5,000 © 
Preliminary Expenses .. 5,976 5 1 | 
carried to Balance-Sheet 320,554 18 7 

£340,389 3 0 £342,389 3 0 


We have examined and vouched the transactions of the Company in London, and have seen that the above accounts are in accordance with 
the books and the accounts sent from Australia under the certificates of the Company's representative there, and in our opinion they properly 
represent the position of the Company. We have checked the securities, and find them in order, We have verified the balance of cash at the 


various banks and in hand. 
FORD, RHODES & FORD, Chartered Accountants. 
81 Cannon Street, E.C., December 27, 1895. . 
WM. C, F. ROBINSON, Chairman; WHITAKER WRIGHT, Managing Director; C. F. SHACKEL, Secretary. 
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